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In publishing this V alenian, we had not in- 
tended to install any symbolic meanings within its 
covers, nor any hidden implications; our purpose was 
to render a portrayal of life in Valparaiso High 
School during our senior year, and to do that as well 
as we could. 

Yet the very motive of an annual decrees that 
it must be a symbol of the past, of associations and 
events that are to be but cherished memories for 
those whose brief journey together is ended. 

Thus it is our hope that, in future years, when 
these past days will have become pleasant recollec- 
tions, our efforts will be judged, not by the faults 
and defects of this volume, but by the frequency 
with which readers turn to the following pages. For 
that alone shall determine whether our V alenian has 
worthily achieved its purpose or not, whether its 
value as a symbol of the past is great or small. 

— The Staff. 



This “Valenian” is dedicated to 

CLAUDE O. PAULEY 

who, for his untiring devotion to the interests of his 
classes and of the school, and who for his 
genial understanding, his quaint humor, 
and for his challenging example of 
sincerity and friendliness holds 
the fond respect and ad- 
miration of each 
member of the 
class of 

1929 
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The open door has closed for us; from now we pick and pry 
To open all the worthy doors we glimpse in passing by. 
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All our follies be erased . . . footprints in the sand; 
All our worthy efforts traced, rockcut, to withstand. 
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Life’s pathway, tree-arched, leading where? 
A challenge to the souls that dare. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SANDS 


Challenge 

A hundred years is as a day 
Where age-old trunks reach toward the sky; 
The second-growth stands shoulder-high. 
And fronded ferns gavotte and play. 

They little guess how Dunes can break 
Their boughs and fling them in the Lake. 
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FACULTY 


KENNETH BARR 
Science 

Parson’s College, B. S.; Graduate Work, 
Wisconsin University; Colorado College. 


MARGARET BARTHOLOMEW 
Domestic Science 

De Pauw University, B. S. 

HELEN MABEL BENNEY 
English 

University of Chicago School of Arts, 
Ph. B.; Graduate Work, University of 
Chicago. 


ELEANOR T. BISBEE 
History 

Oberlin College, A. B.; Graduate Work, 
University of Chicago. 

JOSEPH B. BROWN 
Coach — V ocational 

Indiana State Normal, A. B.; Graduate 
Work, University of Illinois. 


EMMA RAUSCH FOOR 
English 

Earlham College, A. B.; Graduate Work, 
University of Chicago. 
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DESSA M. HUDSON 
Commercial 






Valparaiso University, B. C. S. ; Graduate 
Work, University of Illinois; University of 
Chicago. 


LAURA N. MARIMON 
English 

Indiana University, A. B. 


CLARE McGILLICUDDY 
Mathematics 

Valparaiso University, A. B.; Graduate 
Work, University of Chicago; Columbia 
University. 

CLAUDE O. PAULEY 
Science 

University of Chicago, A. B.; Graduate 
Work, Indiana University. 


FRIEDA A. SCHENCK 
Mathematics 

University of Chicago, A. B.; Graduate 
Work, University of Chicago. 


RALPH E. SCHENCK 
History 

University of Chicago, M. A. 


VERA L. SIEB 
English 

University of Wisconsin, A. B.; Graduate 
Work, University of California; Columbia 
University. 
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MARY E. STEVENS 
Music 

Indiana State Normal; Metropolitan Con- 
servatory of Music; Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Columbia University. 

ONITA W. THOMAS 
Latin 

Missouri State Teachers’ College; Univer- 
sity of Missouri, A. B.; Graduate Work, 
University of Chicago. 


DELILAH TURNER 
Art 

Indiana State Normal; Indiana University. 

LORA WEATHERWAX 
History 

De Pauw University, A. B. 


EDITH WEEMS 
Domestic Art 

Valparaiso University, A. B.; Graduate 
Work, University of Chicago. 

OLIE WELTY 
Latin 


LOIS WORD 
Physical Education 

Oberlin College, A. B. 
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CONFLICT 


The sand-storms beat upon the trees; 
They sift their tawny grains between 
And cover tented tops of green 
To force these giants to their knees. 
The Lake has beaten rocks to sand 
To pour above the forest land. 
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WILLIAM ALLERTON 

None but himself can be his parallel. 

Interclass Basketball ’24, ’25, ’26, ’28; Base- 
ball ’27. 


BENNET BAUER 

For he was of the quiet kind whose nature 
never varies. 

Senior Carnival ’29; Glee Club ’29. 


GERALD BEACH 
Made of a metal akin to gold. 

Operetta ’26, ’27; Glee Club ’26, ’27; Hi-Y 
’28, ’29; (Secretary ’29); Business Mana- 
ger “Valenian” Staff ’29. 

GEORGE BLACK 

His reputation bespeaks his character. 

Senior Carnival ’29; President of Athletic 
Association ’29; Hi-Y ’28, ’29; French Club 
’26; Basketball Varsity ’27; Interclass Bas- 
ketball ’28; Baseball ’28; Athletic Editor of 
“Valenian” ’29. 


ARON BODENHEIMER 
Like a young Shakespearian king. 

Glee Club ’27, ’28; Interclass Basketball ’27. 

WILLARD BOSSE 

Of the two, the one was here. 

Central High School, Evansville ’26, ’27 ; 
Glee Club ’29. 


WILLIAM BOSSE 

And the other appeareth here. 

Central High School, Evansville, Ind. ’26, 
’27; Operetta ’29; Senior Carnival ’29; Glee 
Club ’29. 

JEAN BOYER 

He smiled and found the whole world good. 

Operetta ’29; Glee Club ’28, ’29; Orchestra 
’27-’29; Band ’27, ’28; Senior Carnival ’29; 
Debating Club ’28; Interclass Basketball 
’26, ’29. 
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GERALD EVERETTE BROWN 


All that he came to give, he gave, and went 
again. 


Hi-Y ’29. 


HOWARD W. BRUMMITT 

I have heard you in clear reveries laughing. 

Operetta ’28, ’29; Carnival ’29; Glee Club 
’28, ’29; (President ’29) ; Debating Club 
(Vice-President) ’28; Student Council ’27; 
Editor-in-Chief of “Valenian” ’29. 


GEORGE CHRISTY 
A joke’s a very serious thing. 

Senior Carnival ’29; Vice-President of class 
’26: Hi-Y ’29; Interclass Basketball ’29; 
Golf ’27, ’28, ’29; Assistant Art Editor of 
“Valenian” ’29; Senior Play ’29. 

CRYSTAL DANIELSON 
A thing of impulse and a child of song. 

Operetta ’25; Glee Club ’25, ’26; Senior 
Carnival ’29; Author of Class Will ’29; 
Senior Play ’29. 


RUTH DARST 

A sweet lass with a winning smile. 

Operetta ’27, ’29; Glee Club ’27, ’29; Senior 
Carnival ’29; Author of Class Prophecy ’29. 

HERBERT DEER 
Art, oh man, is thine alone. 

Operetta ’26, ’27, ’29; Glee Club ’26, ’27, 
’28, ’29; Octette ’29; Senior Carnival ’27, 
’29; Hi-Y ’28, ’29; Debating Club ’28; Art 
Editor of “Valenian” ’29; Senior Play ’29. 


EUGENE DE GRAZIA 

A gentleman from sole to crown. 

Glee Club ’29; Senior Carnival ’29; Hi-Y 
’29; Interclass Basketball ’28, ’29; Golf ’28, 
’29. 


SIGMAN DERMAN 

We leave thy greatness to be guessed. 

Operetta ’27 ; Senior Carnival ’29 ; Inter- 
class Basketball ’26, ’27. 
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MARIAN DE WITT 

SI ve looks as clear as morning roses newly 
washed with dew. 

Operetta ’26, ’27, ’28, ’29; Octette ’29; Girl 
Reserves ’26; Student Council ’27; Literary 
Editor “Valenian” ’29; Senior Carnival ’29; 
Glee Club ’26-’29. 

GERALD DICKSON 

I see the bright plumed soul of you, go gaily 
riding by. 

Redfield High School, Redfield, South Dako- 
ta ’26, ’27, *28. 

GORDON DURAND 

In warlike feats have I spent all my youth- 
ful days. 

Hi-Y ’29; Basketball ’26-’28; Interclass Bas- 
ketball ’26-’28; Track ’27; Baseball ’26, ’27. 

LLOYD EDINGER 

Strong in will, to strive and not to yield. 
Class President ’28; Vice-President ’29; Hi- 
Y ’27-’29; Basketball ’27-’29; Interclass 
Basketball ’26-’29; President Hi-Y ’29; 
Student Council ’27-’29. 


ARTHUR ERICKSON 

Out of his eyes he looked gravely ambitious 
and panically playful. 

Operetta ’28, ’29; Senior Play ’29; Glee 
Club ’26-’29; Orchestra ’27, ’28; Band ’27, 
’28; Octette ’29. 


FLOYD FIELD 

He lived at peace with all 'mankind. 


MARION FILGIANO 

Glorious things are said of her. 

Operetta ’26-’28; Senior Carnival ’29; Glee 
Club ’26-’28; Octette ’29; Basketball Mana- 
ger ’29; Snap Shot Editor “Valenian” ’29. 


KATHRYN FORNEY 
I am as constant as the Northern Star. 

Operetta ’26; Senior Carnival ’29; Glee 
Club ’26, ’27; Girl Reserves ’26, ’27. 
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LELAND FRAILEY 

F ull of the dickens, and good intentions. 
Interclass Basketball ’27 ; Baseball ’28. 


ALICE FRAKES 

She was in the midst of things. 

Operetta ’26, ’27, ’20; Senior Carnival ’29; 
Glee Club ’26- ’29; Girl Reserves ’26, ’27. 


ELIZABETH FYFE 

Round her she made an atmosphere of life. 

Senior Carnival ’26; Senior Play ’29; Girl 
Reserves ’26, ’27. 


EDITH GAST 

Wise to resolve and patient to perform. 

Operetta ’28; Senior Carnival ’29; Glee 
Club ’27, ’28. 


RUTH GLOVER 

Her life is as a splash of gold against the 
plumage of the night. 

Senior Carnival ’29; Girl Reserves ’26, ’27. 


HOMER GRAY 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 

Hi-Y ’28; Varsity Basketball ’27, ’28; Inter- 
class Basketball ’28; Baseball ’25-’28. 


MARY ALICE GREGORY 

She has a nature that is gentle and refined. 

Operetta ’26. ’28, ’29; Senior Carnival ’29; 
Glee Club ’26, ’28, ’29; (President ’29) ; Oc- 
tette ’29. 


CLARENCE HENDERLONG 

The deed / intend is great, but what, as yet, 
I know not. 
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LOIS HIGLEY 

Like a night of cloudless dimes and starry 
skies. 

Junior Play ’27; Glee Club ’26-’28; Girl Re- 
serves ’26, ’27. 

HERBERT HINKLE 

He will find a way. 


VERNEETA HOCK 

She cared not how many, but whom she 
pleased. 

Senior Carnival ’29; Glee Club ’28. 

IRMADELL JOHNSON 

A voice of softest, sweetest tone. 

Senior Play ’29; Senior Carnival ’29; Glee 
Club ’29; Operetta ’29. 


GRACE KINNE 
As true as the dial to the sun. 

CHARLES G. LANNIN 
Young fellows will be young fellows. 
Senior Carnival ’29; French Club ’26, ’27. 


THEODORE LE COMPTE 
Let it be written: there is valor. 

Senior Carnival ’29; Hi-Y ’27, ’28, ’29; 
French Club ’27, ’28; Student Council ’28, 
’29; Basketball Varsity ’28, ’29; Interclass 
Basketball ’28; Track ’28, ’29; Baseball ’29. 

HARLIN LEETZ 

Me thought I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no 
more.’ 

Interclass Basketball ’24-’26; Golf '26; In- 
terclass Baseball ’26. 
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BUTLER LINDALL 

A knight without fear and without reproach. 

Operetta ’29; Senior Carnival ’29; Glee 
Club ’27, ’28, ’29; Band ’27; Octette ’29; 
Debating Club ’28; Interclass Basketball 
’28; Track ’27, ’28, ’29. 


CORDELIA LYTLE 
As pure as a pearl, and as perfect. 

Senior Carnival ’29; Girls’ Varsity Bas- 
ketball ’28, ’29. 


DONALD EUGENE MARSHALL 
For all men dream of some demoiselle faire. 


JACK MILLER 

Many are the friends of the merry tongue. 

Class President ’27; Vice-President ’26, ’28; 
Student Council ’28; Interclass Basketball 
’27, ’29; Golf ’28; Vice-President Hi-Y ’28, 
’29; Debating Club ’28; Joke Editor “Val- 
enian” ’29. 


IRL MISKIMINS 

Smooth and quiet in manner. 

Interclass Basketball ’24, ’28; Interclass 
Soccer ’26. 


LANGDON MURVIHILL 
A moral, sensible, and well-bred man. 

Senior Carnival ’29; Interclass Basketball 
’29; Track ’27, ’28. 


ALICE ETHEL NELSON 

There is the midnight in her hair. 


RAY NICHOLS 

No dolphin ever u>as so gay upon the tropic 
sea. 

Operetta ’27, ’28, ’29; Senior Carnival ’29; 
Glee Club ’26, ’27; Orchestra ’26- ’29; Band 
’27-’29; Octette ’29; Debating Club ’28; In- 
terclass Basketball ’27, ’28; Assistant Snap 
Shot Editor “Valenian” ’29; Senior Play ’29. 
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DOROTHY PALMER 

Earth will never weary of your speech. 

Operetta ’27, ’28; Senior Carnival ’29; Glee 
Club ’26- ’29; Activities Editor of “Valen- 
ian” ’29. 


WILLIAM PHILLEY 

Of the precious porcelain of human clay. 

Opei-etta ’27, ’28; Senior Carnival ’29; Glee 
Club ’27-’28; Student Council ’27. 


EMILE PRINCE 

Up and down the lands I go. 


EMMA RAELSON 

Her eyes ivere calm and kind. 


HELEN RATHJEN 
Gentle of speech, beneficient of mind. 
Senior Carnival ’29. 

VIOLETTE RICHARDS 
Your laughter is a font of radiance. 

Operetta ’25, ’26, ’27; Senior Carnival ’28; 
Glee Club ’25- ’28; Orchestra ’25-’27; Band 
’27; Latin Club ’25, ’26; Interclass Bas- 
ketball ’28. 


ROBERT RITZ 

A young Apollo, golden haired. 

THELMA ROBISON 

The ivorld is bright before thee. 

Operetta ’26, ’27, ’29; Senior Carnival ’28, 
’29; Glee Club ’28; Orchestra ’27, ’28, ’29; 
Band ’27, ’28. 


LYDIA SANDS 

An art of laughter did she make. 


ALICE SCHELLINGER 

Modesty enriched with nobler virtues. 
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HERSHEL SEYMOUR 
Yet high designs enchant thee still. 

Glee Club ’27; Hi-Y ’29; Debating Club ’28; 
Varsity Basketball ’28, ’29; Interclass Bas- 
ketball ’29; Track ’28; Baseball ’28. 

RUSSELL SHINABARGER 
What dreams are on thy spirit now? 
Senior Carnival ’29. 


MAURINE SISSON 
That which I am, I am. 

Operetta ’26, ’27; Senior Carnival ’29; Glee 
Club ’26, ’27; Girl Reserves ’26, ’27; Stu- 
dent Council ’27; Girls’ Varsity Basketball 
’28 ’29. 

WILLIAM SKINNER 

Where inward dignity joins outward state. 

Senior Carnival ’29; Class President ’26; 
Baseball ’27, ’28, ’29; Senior Play ’29. 

MYRON D. SMITH 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

Operetta ’27, ’28; Senior Carnival ’29; Hi- 
Y ’29; Debating Club ’28; Student Council 
’28; Track ’28, '29; Senior Play ’29. 

LENORE SNOW 

The rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels named Lenore. 

Operetta ’26, ’28; Glee Club ’26, ’28; Senior 
Carnival ’29. 

KATHLEEN STINCHFIELD 
She is precisely what she seems to be. 
Operetta ’26, ’27; Senior Carnival ’29; Glee 
Club ’26-’28; Class Secretary-Treasurer ’28, 
’29; Girl Reserves ’26; Student Council ’27; 
Girls’ Varsity Basketball ’26-’29; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Athletic Association ’29; Senior 
Play ’29. 

MELVIN STINCHFIELD 
See, I am young, and the blood is hot. 
Senior Carnival ’29; Basketball Reserves 
’27 ; Basketball Manager ’28-’29. 


AVIS STRONG 

Her name was a tower of strength. 
Operetta ’26; Senior Carnival ’29; Student 
Council ’26. 

LOREINE THATCHER 

The air is hushed around her. 
Senior Carnival ’29. 
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MUSA WALKER 

Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low. 
Glee Club ’28. 


HARRY WARK 

Never less alone than when alone. 


WILFORD WILLIAMS 

Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie. 

Operetta ’26, ’27, ’29; Senior Carnival ’27, 
’29; Orchestra ’26-’29; Band ’26-’28; Hi-Y 
’29; Glee Club ’26-’29. 

JOHN WISE 

There's a lilt in his laugh and a glint in 
his eye. 

Operetta ’28, ’29; Senior Carnival ’29; Glee 
Club ’28, ’29; Orchestra "16, ’28; Band ’27, 
’28; Hi-Y ’29; Debating Club ’28; Basket- 
ball Reserves ’28, ’29; Interclass Basketball 
’26, ’28; Author of Calendar ’29. 


MARGARET WYLAND 

Some secret charm ■ doth all her acts at- 
tend. 

Senior Carnival ’29; Interclass Basketball 
’28. 

ESTELLA WYMAN 
'Tis to commend her, but to name. 

Operetta ’27, ’28; Senior Carnival ’29; Glee 
Club ’27-’29; Varsity Basketball ’28, ’29. 

LINNEA ZINN 

Silence more musical Hum any song. 
Lowell H. S., Lowell, Indiana, ’26-’28. 

TERRENCE BILLINGS 
Sir, your urit ambles well; it goes easily. 
Honorary Member. Graduated in 1928. 

Not Pictured 
KENNETH MOSHER 
He hath a glory from the sun. 
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%)alenian Staff, 1929 

HOWARD W. BRUMMITT 
Editor-in-Chief 


MARIAN DE WITT 
Literary Editor 


GERALD BEACH 
Business Manager 

DOROTHY PALMER 
Activities Editor 


HERBERT DEER 
Art Editor 


GEORGE CHRISTY 
Assistant Art Editor 


MARION FILGIANO 
Snap Shot Editor 

RAY NICHOLS 
Assistant Snap Shot Editor 



GEORGE BLACK 
Athletic Editor 

JACK MILLER 
Joke Editor 
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WILL 

E, the members of the Senior Class of the Valparaiso High 
School, in the year of our Lord, 1929, do hereby make fitting 
arrangements for our impending departure. At the time of 
the composition and signing of this, our last will and testa- 
ment, we are blessed with normally good health and intelli- 
gence. Said will has been drawn up with careful consideration for the 
needs of each beneficiary named herein. Thus we bequeath: 

1. Our loyal class spirit, our high average of intelligence, and our 
ability to gain the esteem of instructors to the oncoming class of seniors. 

2. “Jerry” Beach’s “sax” to young “Ezrie” Snell Beach. Now the la- 
tent talent will burst forth. (Though heaven help the neighbors!) 

3. The knowledge of current events in Valpo, that Ray Nichols and 
“Billy” Philley possess, to our beloved faculty. 

4. Emile Prince’s immunity to feminine glances to the amorous 
“Goop” Bright. 

5. The driving ability of Violette Richards, Marion Filgiano, and 
Helen Rathjen to Marion Anderson, so that the lives of our pedestrians 
may be preserved. 

6. The laurel-winning attributes of “Kate” Stinchfield and Lloyd Ed- 
inger to the worthy “Abe” Black, who never wins anything, not even 
candy on a punch board. 

7. The Bosse twins’ mutual opinion of little “Eddie” Bosse to the 
members of the basketball team to serve as an incentive in their battles. 

8. Butler Lindall’s attraction for the girls to “Howdy” Goetz, because 
“nobody loves a fat man.” 

9. “Bill” Howard Brummitt’s mastery of words to “Dave” LaRue, so 
that he can keep in the future good graces of Miss Weatherwax. 

10. “Johnny” Wise’s winning smile to Charles Ault, who hasn’t 
smiled once since the first week of school. 

11. Gerald Brown’s luxuriant hair to the unfortunate “Charlie” 
Rickard. 

12. The singing ability of Estella Wyman and Verneeta Hock to Joe 
Urschel, in view of the fact that poor Joe’s only accomplishment seems to 
be the gentle one of ear-wriggling. 

13. Elizabeth Fyfe’s captivating ways to “Sleepy” Bond. Now, 
“Sleepy,” get to work and capture a few good grades. 

14. Ruth Glover’s crowning glory of golden hair to the fiery headed 
Rolland Burkhard and her sweet disposition, too, for “Burkie” is tempera- 
mental we hear. 

15. “Bill” Allerton’s self-approval to “Hank” Waldorph. 

16. Lois Higley’s quiet charm to Anna Mae Steward. 

17. Loreine Thatcher’s self-effacing ways to Chrystabel Hobbs ; may- 
be we had better add Musa Walker’s silence, too. 
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18. The mutually unchanging devotion of “Kate” Forney and 
“Gordy” Durand to all young aspirants in the field of romance. 

19. The height of Charles Lannin, Bennet Bauer, and “Doc” Williams 
to all brief editions of the junior class. 

20. Alice Frakes’ cheerful outlook on life to all freshmen who are 
beginning to weaken. 

21. Eugene DeGrazia’s ability to slaughter good grades in English 
to Eileen Sievers. 

22. Leland Frailey’s nerve to all bashful underclassmen. 

23. “Peg” Wyland’s disinteredness in others’ affairs to Ray Nichols’ 
“kid” brother, who seems to consider himself a self-appointed committee 
of one to “keep tab” of Ray. 

24. Mary Alice Gregory’s reserve to “Jim” Hildreth. 

25. Emma Raelson’s fidelity to one boy friend to Evelyn Hammers- 
ley. 

26. Homer Gray’s ability to slug slot machines to the ambitious Vic- 
tor Tilton. 

27. The mischief-making tendencies of Jack Miller, “Bill” Skinner, 
and Russell Shinabarger, to Virginia Burns. 

28. Maurine Sisson’s curly hair to Maxine Martin. Also, George 
Black’s reddish curls to “Johnny” Steiner, whose hair shows a woeful 
need of a reforming influence. 

29. Jean Boyer’s wizard-like aptitude of misunderstanding all in- 
structions to the competent Tresa Justice. 

30. “Ted” LeCompte’s celerity on the basketball floor to “slow-mo- 
tion” Lempster. 

31. The dignity of Floyd Field and Gerald Dickson to young Vernon 
F orney, with the hope that he will settle down to school life more willingly. 

32. The good grades of Irmadell Johnson, Ruth Darst, and Edith 
Gast to “Dizzy” Beyer. 

33. Lydia Sands’ knowledge of civics to Franklin Mead, the source 
of all of Miss Weatherwax’s trials and tribulations. 

34. Harry Wark’s aloofness to Maynard Ealing, and Myron Smith’s 
power of keeping silent to “Steve” Deckro. 

35. Lenore Snow’s brown eyes and Alice Nelson’s raven tresses to 
any blonde who wishes to dye, and Linnea Zinn’s long, blonde hair to any 
brunette who believes that “gentlemen prefer blondes.” 

36. The school-day-long sleepiness of Harlin Leetz and “Melv” 
Stinchfield to “Walt” Jones and George Miller, for naught else will silence 
them. 

37. Thelma Robison’s bids to “frat” dances to Betty Specht, or any- 
one else who loves to dance. 

38. Aron Bodenheimer’s unmatchable powers of talking about noth- 
ing to those juniors who will want to “bluff” their way in Mrs. Foor’s 
English class. 
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39. Langdon Murvihill’s good disposition to the belligerent Joe Tofte. 

40. Cordelia Lytle’s distinct enunciation to Maxine James. Now 
Miss Hudson won’t have to lecture any more on that subject. 

41. “Herb” Deer’s good looks to any youth who wishes to be some 
girl’s “big moment.” 

42. “Don” Marshall’s dark eyes to “Gabby” Pulver. Somehow we 
have always yearned to see “Gabby” with black eyes. 

43. “Bob” Ritz’s contempt for good grades to Phyllis Bailey. 

44. Hershel Seymour’s tennis-playing ability to “Bennie” Schenck. 

45. Arthur Erickson’s neat locker to the hapless Arthur Raelson, 
whose books have a disconcerting little trick of bounding off of his head 
whenever he opens his locker. 

46. Sigman Derman’s quiet application to his work during library 
periods to “Bob” Lytle. 

47. Clarence Henderlong’s loyal support of the Democratic party to 
a few ardent Republicans, thus to relieve the monotony of school. 

48. Dorothy Palmer’s store of general knowledge to those struggling 
Sophs., who are always undergoing some phase of the “Iliad” and who 
still think the thing is written in Greek. 

49. Marian DeWitt’s ability to withstand frigid weather to Marjorie 
Sheley, who considers our heating plant a myth. 

50. Avis Strong’s proficiency in shorthand to Mary Jane Harris, who 
is forever bewailing the day when she entered that class. 

51. Crystal Danielson’s big, brown freckles to Virginia Moreland. 

52. Dear little “Cheub” Christy’s unparalleled collection of pencil 
stubs to any other connoisseur of such things. 

53. Irl Miskimins’ manly stride to Tom Daly, whose walk is hardly 
to be identified as such. 

54. Kenneth Mosher’s athletic build to rather corpulent Tom Lytle. 
Really, Tom, something must be done to preserve our gym-furnishings. 

55. “Herb” Hinkle’s determination to graduate to Rex Groves, who 
quits school on an average of twice a term. 

56. Alice Schellinger’s admirable patience to the long suffering Char- 
lotte Glover to help her find the good in typing. 

We hereby appoint Miss Vera L. Sieb as executrix of this, our last will 
and testament. In witness whereof, we, the Seniors of 1929, have here- 
unto subscribed our signature and affixed our seal on this 27th day of May 
in the year of our Lord, 1929. 

— The Seniors of 1929. 

Witnesses: 

C. 0. Pauley 

C. W. Boucher Crystal Danielson. 
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PROPHECY 



T was a warm summer day, one of those days during which we 
all have a desire to escape from our work, to get out some 
place away from the crowd and to admire the beauties of na- 
ture. The skies were a brilliant blue with downy white clouds 
scattered here and there. The boy, or rather the young man, 
for he had graduated with the class of ’29, was trudging through the sands 
on the shore of Lake Michigan. As he walked, he was pondering about 
the future. Absently he watched the ships creep up in the distance on 
the rippling surface of the lake ; he saw gulls sailing lazily around, seem- 
ing to float gracefully without ever moving their wings; he saw small 
crabs and fish scuttling rapidly about in the shallows; to one side of him 
loomed the dunes, stolid and majestic, and admiring their quiet beauty, 
he started toward them. Straight to Mount Tom he walked, and then 
sweating, pulling, laboring through the soft sand he reached the top of 
the dune. Old Mount Tom, so huge, so majestic and yet so weak, for the 
huge dune, built up of shifting sands, is slowly being brought lower and 
lower by the winds. Standing on the highest point of the sand-hill, he 
could see far off in all directions. To the north lay Lake Michigan, stretch- 
ing miles into the distance and seeming to blend into the sky. The huge 
freighters appeared like tiny bugs slowly swimming across the vast ex- 
panse of water. To the east and west lay other dunes nearly as high as 
old Tom but not quite as large. To the south, the land below appeared 
like a jungle with vines and shrubs thickly interwoven. Several farms 
were resting in open spaces which appeared very small from a distance. 
He watched the automobiles on the highway, creeping along and winding 
in and out as they passed each other. As he slowly cast his eye over all 
these things he began to feel a longing in his heart, a longing to begin 
anew his happy school days with his old friends, who would soon be scat- 
tered, engaged in their different occupations. He wondered what he would 
be, and what his classmates who were graduates in the class of ’29 would 
be, and as he wondered, he fell into an imaginative reverie. 

Coming slowly up the hill was an old man clad fantastically in a gay 
colored cloak and having the general appearance of a gypsy. As the old 
fellow came nearer, he was surprised to hear him speak in a soft musical 
voice. “Boy,” he said, “you’re wondering about the future of yourself and 
others. I know you are, so I’ll just give you a glimpse of what you’d like 
to see, about what you’re wondering.” So saying, he took from the sleeve 
of his cloak a crystal ball. Passing his hand over the surface of the 
crystal, he muttered a queer phrase or two and then in a kind voice he 
asked the boy to see what he could see in the crystal. 

Eagerly grasping the ball, the boy stared at its smooth surface until 
slowly there appeared an image before his eyes. At first it was difficult 
to discern, but gradually it grew clearer, and he saw himself a successful 
business man. Also there appeared other faces, one by one. Ruth Glover 
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was a private secretary to the president of the Lowenstine Chain Stores. 
Myron Smith and Jack Miller, partners in a real estate firm, were dis- 
cussing a new addition to Valparaiso, now a flourishing city. 

A “red hot” musical revue featured Irmadell Johnson’s snappy or- 
chestra with Thelma Robison at the “sax”; Arthur Erickson, clarinet 
maestro ; and Charles Lannin the biggest laugh-getter of the year. 

Reverend Donald Marshall was introducing Mary Alice Gregory, a 
faithful “pillar” of the church and friend of the poor. 

The Bosse brothers were practicing law under the firm name of Bosse 
and Bosse. 

He caught a glimpse of Harry Wark and John Wise discussing a bill 
in the Senate. 

Ray Nichols and Harlin Leetz, famous comedians, were filling a long 
engagement at the largest theater in Chicago. 

Lenore Snow, Verneeta Hock, and Emma Raelson, all married, were 
discussing domestic problems and recipes. 

George Christy and Herbert Deer were staff artists for one of the 
leading magazines. 

Violette Richards, Grace Kinne, and Crystal Danielson were discuss- 
ing the newest kind of beauty treatment for use in their beauty parlor. 

He saw Robert Ritz and William Allerton, manufacturers of sporting 
goods, in whose office Alice Nelson and Helen Rathjen were employed; 
Butler Lindall was sales manager. 

Sigman Derman was proprietor of the Derman Shoe Store. 

Langdon Murvihill and Irl Miskimins were professional athletes 
specializing in long distance running. 

Clarence Henderlong and Bennet Bauer were successful agriculturists 
in northern Indiana. 

He caught a glimpse of Russell Shinabarger, Leland Frailey and 
Gerald Dickson, well paid electrical engineers for the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company of Chicago. 

Homer Gray and Hershel Seymour, lawyers, were rapidly achieving 
fame in criminal cases. 

He saw William Philley directing a vita-phone production in which 
Elizabeth Fyfe and George Black were starred. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Durand, the latter formerly Kathryn Forney, 
were entertaining for Marion Filgiano, famous singer and actress. 

Maurine Sisson and Kathleen Stinchfield were athletic directors at 
Illinois University. 

Cordelia Lytle, Estella Wyman, and Dorothy Palmer had taken up 
nursing; all three were holding important positions in large hospitals in 
New York City. 

He glimpsed Floyd Fields and Eugene DeGrazia, civil engineers, work- 
ing on huge projects in South America. 

Gerald Brown was traffic regulator at Miller Beach, Gary. 
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Margaret Wyland and Alice Frakes were in the dress designing busi- 
ness, conducting a large “shoppe” in Chicago. 

Gerald Beach and Wilford Williams were playing in the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Lydia Sands and Linnea Zinn were congressional representatives 
from the 10th district of Indiana. 

He saw Jean Boyer, an aviator, in the U. S. mail service. 

Musa Walker and Loreine Thatcher were stenographers in the office 
of William Skinner, real estate agent. 

Lois Higley was sherifF and political leader of Porter County. 

Lloyd Edinger had become a famous basketball coach. 

Melvin Stinchfield was efficiency expert for Marshall Field and Com- 
pany. 

He glimpsed Howard Brummitt, a professor of history at North- 
western University. 

Emile Prince was a lecturer, giving descriptions of his travels in the 
unusual places of the world. 

Edith Gast, a prominent politician, was traveling with Avis Strong, 
her private secretary and chief aide. 

Aron Bodenheimer was baker and candy maker for the Darst-DeWitt 
chain of delicatessens. 

He had a glimpse of Butler Lindall, traveling salesman for a sport- 
ing goods company. 

And lastly he saw' a great banquet hall in w'hich Theodore LeCompte, 
a former basketball star of Ohio State University, was being toasted by 
the present students. As the last picture slowly faded in a mist, he turned 
to seek the old man and to thank him for his kindness, but the bent old 
fellow' had been “old man Imagination” and was not to be found. So, turn- 
ing his face toward the w'est w'here the sun w'as sinking, the boy started 
on his homeward journey, enlightened and contented as to w'hat the future 
portended. 

Ruth Darst 
Butler Lindall 
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The trees, denuded, grim, and hare 
Still stagger up the rocky slope. 

The sand — a hangman’ s choking rope; 
Has left the twisted roots in air; 

Has cut its robber way and left 
These torn and beaten trunks, bereft. 
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JUNIOR GIRLS 


Atwell, Bernice 
Babcock, Ethel 
Bailey, Phyllis 
Baker, Arvella 
Bastel, Mildred 
Butterfield, Bonnie 
Carlson, Ruth 
Cook, Velma 
Dodd, Irene 
Ebersoid, Maryarden 
Falls, Mae 
Falls, Mary 
Frame, Dauphine 
Gustafson, Mary 
Gustafson, Ruth 
Hall, Grace 
Harris, Mary Jane 
Hughart, Jane 
James, Maxine 
Jessee, Marjorie 
Johnston, Geraldine 
Justice, Tresa 
Kinzie, Maurine 


Larson, Ruth 
Martin, Maxine 
McAuliffe, Irene 
Mead, Genetha 
Miller, Setta 
Moreland, Virginia 
Mosier, Mary Helen 
St. Clair, Dorinne 
Sheets, Eileen 
Sheley, Marjorie 
Sherwood, Ruth 
Sholes, Vera 
Sievers, Eileen 
Snow, Lucille 
Specht, Betty 
Steward, Anna Mae 
Stoner, Mary Edna 
Struve, Edna 
Tigar, Aline 
Von Doehren, Rosella 
Wark, Ethel 
Williams, Donna 
Wittenberg, Frances 
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JUNIOR BOYS 


Anderson, Warren 

Kittredge, Roy 

Barneko, Ralph 

Kjos, George 

Beach, Ezra 

Klein, Sheldon 

Bently, Lewis 

LaRue, David 

Black, Raeburn 

Lytle, Donald 

Bosse, Edwin 

Maxwell, Wayne 

Brown, Robert 

Mead, Franklin 

Coash, Donald 

Miller, John 

Cones, Clinton 

Pulver, Robert 

Deckro, Stephen 

Raelson, Arthur 

Drevs, Harold 

Rickard, Charles 

Drevs, Herbert 

Sawtell, Ray 

Dye, Bernard 

Schau, George 

Ealing, Maynard 

Shinabarger, Clarence 

4 

Grau, Leonard 

Sisson, Perry 

Johnson, Harold 

Skinner, Walter 

Johnson, Victor 

Smith, Thomas 

Jones, Leon 

Smith, Warren 

Kindt, George 

Tilton, Victor 


Waldorph, Harry 
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SOPHOMORE GIRLS 


Alyea, Catherine 
Anderson, Marion 
A’Neals, Myra 
Baker, Marjorie 
Barneko, Mable 
Beach, Wilma 
Beier, Areola 
Bright, Hazel 
Burns, Virginia 
Butler, Ernestine 
Clark, Marie 
Claussen, Ruth 
Dittman, Viola 
Ferguson, Helen 
Field, Helen 
Garrison, Isabelle 
Glover, Charlotte 
Gowland, Jane 
Gratton, Lucille 
Gustafson, Luella 
Hammersley, Evelyn 
Hetzel, Rose 
Hindenburg, Louise 
Hirsch, Margaret 
Jacobs, Marie 
Jensen, Ada 


Johnson, Elvera 
Jones, Zelma 
Keene, Susie Mae 
Kuehl, Mary Louise 
Lannin, Margaret 
Lemster, Juanita 
Lindall, Selma 
Mohnnsen, Helen 
Muster, Margaret 
Nickerson, Helen 
Nowlin, Geneva 
Nuppnau, Janet 
Peek, Myrtis 
Powell, Mary Frances 
Schultz, Emilie 
Sherick, Gladys 
Shedd, Margaret 
Sheppard, Mary 
Skinner, Dorothy 
Spencer, Ilda 
Stapleton, Margaret 
Stuart, Virginia 
Trapp, Margaret 
Walsh, Rachel 
Wasser, Willamae 
Wilson, Carolyn 
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SOPHOMORE BOYS 


A’Neals, Clyde 
Bently, Kermit 
Bowman, LeRoy 
Bright, Arthur 
Chester, James 
Clifford, John 
Conklin, Rowell 
Daly, Tom 
Dean, Leon 
DeGrazia, Michael 
Dodd, Bruce 
Dowdell, Richard 
Ebersold, Alexander 
Ely, Worthington 
Fleming, Thomas 
Hildreth, James 
Horner, John 
Nlurley, Clarence 
Jacobs, Louis 
Kacher, Ralph 
Keehn, Jesse 
Kimerer, Joseph 
Kitchen, Guy 
Knapp, Ernest 


Kuehl, Edwin 
Lindholm, Leonard 
Lytle, Robert 
Lytle, Thomas 
Miller, Raymond 
Moltz, Robert 
Nichols, Carl 
Nielson, Gunnard 
^Ostedt, Elmer 
Pauley, Eugene 
Pence, Harold 
'Plummer, Earle 
Rader, Alfred 
Robinson, Rodney 
Schultz, Girdon 
Smith, Gerald 
Stanton, Kenneth 
Steiner, John 
Thurman, Robert 
Tilton, Karl 
Watt, Leslie 
Weiler, Harry 
White, Philip 
N Zarth, George 
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FRESHMAN GIRLS 


Agnew, Emily 
Agnew, Estella 
Alkire, Ethyl 
Anderson, Dorothy 
Bay, Dorothy 
Bastel, Dorothy 
Berrier, Lucille 
Blaese, Rosemary 
Breed, Alla Mae 
Casbon, Lu Della 
Cobb, Helen 
Cory, Helen 
Coyer, Dorothy 
Dean, Dorothy 
Eason, Lura 
Evans, Maxine 
Fitzgerald, Jean 
Fehrman, Mary 
Fold, Mildred 
Graves, Alma 
Hall, Eva 
Higley, Jean 
Hobbs, Chrystabel 


Kinzie, Marian 
Laird, Laura 
LaRue, Mary Ellen 
Mathewson, Leote 
Miller, Mary 
McNeely. Fay 
Parker, Dorothy 
Peterson, Hazel 
Peters, Eva 
Poncher, Bessie 
Putnam, Alfreda 
Richards, Dorothy 
Schellinger, Ruth 
Schenck, Wilma 
Sharp, Mary Alice 
Skinner, Ruth Ann 
Smith, Genevieve 
Soliday, Verna 
Struve, Harriet 
Taylor, Ruth 
Waldorph, Mildred 
White, Margaret 
Wheeler, Berniece 
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FRESHMAN BOYS 


Ault, Charles 
Baker, George 
Balser, George 
Berir, Kenneth 
Betz, Charles 
Beyer, Robert 
Beach, Murray 
Bloeman, Frank 
Boling, Robert 
Bond, Vernon 
Brady, Robert 
Brown, Aaron 
Burkhart, Rolland 
Carsterson, Thomas 
Chambers, William 
Coash, Glen 
Cole, Glenn 
Corcoran, Mott 
Dodd, William 
Duncan, Homer 
Duncan, Harry 
Engel, Raymond 
Falls, Raymond 
Forney, Vernon 
Froberg, Chester 
Fryar, William 


Getzinger, Philip 
Gott, Liston 
Groves, Rex 
Haskins, Perry 
Higley, Donald 
Holst, Edward 
Holt, Gilbert 
Horner, Theron 
Humphrey, Robert 
Inman, Earl 
Jones, Lewis 
Jones, Walter 
Johnson, Robert 
Jungjohan, William 
Keene, Edward 
Kinne, Robert 
Kindt, Howard 
Lemster, Devon 
Maxwell, Glenn 
Miller, Edward 
Miller, George 
Mitchell, Robert 
Morris, Richard 
McNay, Jack 
Montoney, William 
Nichols, Ralph 


Pence, Gerald 
Phillips, Jack 
Phillips, William 
Rickman, Francis 
Ruge, Robert 
Sanz, Harold 
Sauter, Henry 
Sauter, Kenneth 
Schenck, Bennie 
Sellers, Gerald 
Tofte, Joe 
Tomlinson, James 
Trulock, Howard 
Trulock, Lloyd 
Urschell, Joe 
West, Ora 
Whitesell, Darwin 
Wheeler, Jess 
Wheeler, Raymond 
Wharton, James 
Wise, Robert 
Williamson, Kenneth 
Wiemuth, George 
Wood, Lewis 
Zimmerman, Bruce 
Zulich, Charles 
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FRESHMEN 
January, 1929 


Black, Lillian 

Lannin, George 

Bowman, Frank 

Linkimer, Abe 

Burch, Alice 

O’Connei - , John 

Burns, Paul 

Pomeroy, Vadna 

Brown, Clara 

Quinn, Lucille 

Cook, Marvin 

Sanford, Ruth 

Corneil, Esther 

Seymour, John 

Deer, Raymond 

Shewan, William 

Dick, Kathryn 

Skinner, Fred 

Durand, Carroll 

Snider, Allen 

Field, Richard 

Spooner, James 

Flowers, Louise 

Thatcher, Jenelle 

Gott, Irene 

Timm, John 

Gray, Vincent 

Tucker, Ruth 

Hamilton, Virginia 

VonDoehren, Ruth 

Hetzel, James 

Walsh, Harold 

Homer, Hannah Mary 

Wark, James 

Johnson, Harry 

Warner, Raymond 

Iveehn, Harold 

Warner, William 

Kinne, Leona 

Wertman, Thelma 


Wittenberg, Alma 
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CLASS OFFICERS 


President 

Vice-President 

Sec reta ry- T rea s u rer 


SENIORS 

Myron D. Smith 

Lloyd Edinger 

Kathleen Stinchfield 


Sponsors 

Miss Vera Sieb 
Mrs. Onita Thomas 

Annual Sponsor Mrs. Emma Rausch Foor 


JUNIORS 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary-Treasurer 


. Robert Pulver 
.. Ruth Carlson 
Arthur Raelson 


Sponsors 

Miss Clare McGillicuddy 
Mrs. Frieda Schenck 

1930 Valenian Staff 

Editor-in-Chief Maynard Ealing 

Business Manager Mary Edna Stoner 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary-T reasu rer 


SOPHOMORES 

Philip White 

Eugene Pauley 

Mary Frances Powell 


Sponsor 

H. M. Jessee (Principal) 

FRESHMEN 

President George Baker 

Vice-President Robert Ruge 

Secretary-Treasurer Harold Keehn 


Sponsors 
Mr. Schenck 
Miss Bisbee 
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DEFIANCE 


The Dunes have won a skirmish, now, 
And second-growth is buried deep. 
See! on the amber shifting heap, 

The feet of little creatures plough! 
New vines and bushes hide the trace, 
And only GIANTS keep a place. 
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SERIOUS THOUGHTS 

The golden hours are rushing by. 

We watch them go without a sigh. 

We little know their precious worth, 

And watch them pass with bubbling mirth; 
But, oh, when years have passed away, 
Then we’ll look back to a wasted day 
And wish we’d done a useful deed 
For ourselves or others who were in need. 
So why not fill each passing year 
With helpful work and loving cheer? 

Maurine Kinzie. 
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SPRING-FEVER 

(With apologies to John Masefield) 

I must go down to the P’s again, 

To the lonely P’s as I cry, 

All I ask is a warm summer day, 

And a concrete alibi. 

Mr. Jessee’s kick — Mr. Pauley’s moan, 

And yours truly tremendously shaking, 

F or the loss of good grades is not to be scorned. 
When they’re so hard in the making. 

I must go down to the P’s again, 

F or the call of Flint Lake’s side 
Is a wild call and a clear call 
That cannot be denied. 

All I ask is a hot summer day, 

And an iron-clad alibi. 

All that I ask is a yearning to swim, 

And a clear conscience to steer it by. 

But I will come back to the E’s again, 

To the hard-working student’s life, 

F orsake the pool, come back to school, 

As I recall with a sigh. 

When Blackhawk Beach was so clear and cool, 
And I had an alibi. 

Charles Rickard. 
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SENIOR A B C’s 


A is for Allerton, so clever and small, 
Also for Avis, the shyest of all. 

B is for Bosse’s— twins, Ike and Mike, 
And Brummitt, our editor, whom we all 


surely like. 


C is for Christy, whose wit does appeal, 

Cordelia, too, who gives a square deal. 

1) is for Deer and DeWitt, staff members so true, 
Also for Durand in athletics will do. 


E is for Edinger, most popular of all, 
Elizabeth, too, so charming and tall. 

F for Filgiano, the maiden so fair, 

Our grand Floyd, too, of the quiet stately an. 

G is for Gast and Gregory, we’ll say, 

All ’round dandy girls at work or at play. 

H is for Hock whose hair is not black, 

Also for Higley who for friends does not lack. 

I, for the one who has written this “pome,” 
Irmadell, too, who is surely well known. 


J is for Jack, a basketball star, 

Also for John, the wisest by far. 

K is for Kate — some kid, sure enough, 

Kinne, too, who is by no means rough. 

L is for Lindall and Lannin, I’ll declare, 

The very best dancers in the Senior fair. 

M is for Musa, Margaret and Marion, too, 

Girls of this letter are more than a few. 

N is for Nichols, who is fond of the girls, 

His particular favorites are those who have curls. 

O is for outlook, which seems very bright, 
Providing, of course, we put right above might. 

P is for Philley, Dame Fashion’s assistant, 

Also for Palmer, small but efficient. 


R is for Ritz, who studies so late, 

Providing, of course, he hasn’t a date. 

S is for Smith, president of our class, 

Sisson, too, who has many admirers for one little lass. 

T is for Ted, the sheik of the school, 

And little Miss Thatcher, who is nobody’s fool. 

U is for university, which we all may attend, 

And we hope, of course, our good times will not end. 

V is for Valpo, our everlasting pride, 

Also for vim with which we all stride. 

W is for Wyman, who has a great voice, 

Wark, too, who pines not for a big Rolls Royce. 

X equals sponsors of which we have two, 

Miss Sieb and Mrs. Thomas, the best of the crew. 

Y is for youth which we all may retain, 

Nor look' back on these days with any disdain. 

Z is for Zinn, new to our ranks, 

We cannot accuse her of any bad pranks. 
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WRITING NOTES IN SCHOOL 

Vow of notewriters : Nulla dies sine lines* 

HIS subject (I shall not vouch for the treatment of it) will undoubtedly 
please the older generation, for the members of it have probably forgotten 
that they ever wrote notes. There are two kinds of notes being written — 
those asking for information on certain subjects and the other kind (just 
plain notes) written on any and every subject. Of the two classes the 
latter is by far the more common and important. 

The day of the average student probably contains one note, but certain what 
might be termed over-average students receive several notes per day. “A note a day 
keeps a student gay.” According to that theory, some of the pupils should be uproari- 
ously happy. Only those epistles, however, which are “just plain notes” are able to 
make one happy or sad. 

Note-writing is a fault in that it takes time away from school work and dis- 
tracts other people when they are asked to pass a note or read one. However, this is 
a fault which is almost indispensable, for how is one to keep awake in study periods 
unless one has some occupation to keep him awake? (Of course, studying is out of the 
question! It simply is not done in the best society!) Also, how is one to communicate 
one’s feelings if one is forbidden to talk or to write notes in school? 

I might mention the effects which notes have upon people. The reaction depends, 
however, both on the person and on the contents of the note. Studious people who 
write occasional notes merely for information are pleased when the note returns; they 
open it, and if the desired information is given, are happy and then become absorbed in 
study again. Those individuals, on the other hand, who write notes purely for pleasure 
or to annoy others, are happy when the note is returned and immediately think of 
something else that simply MUST be told to the correspondent, and so the notes fly 
thick and fast, each one keeping up his or her end of the conversation well. 

If some expression of feeling were not necessary, no one, probably, would ever 
have conceived the noble idea of writing, and notes would not flourish, but thanks to 
some great genius, writing was started and “wives of apostles” * * are sped on their 
way to people near and far. Providence (or rather the school board) furnishes the 
paper, and one may borrow a pencil (although it is best not to do so) with which to 
write and answer the notes. 

Some of my friends are untiring note writers. One even used to go so far as 
to write notes in lemon juice so that only one initiated into the secret would be able to 
read them. This practice has been discontinued, however. Some people should have 
filing cabinets for their notes and then it would be much easier to refer to them. 

I would advise every one to write one note some time during one’s life, but it 
becomes bothersome if too much is done. Therefore, I would suggest only one note, 
in order that one may learn the pleasure of note writing. (If an answer were made 
one might answer that, and so on and on.) There would also be the object of doing 
so that one might not judge a practice which one has not tried. 

To conclude: Note writing may be carried too far, even though it is a handy 
way of communicating feelings and assignments. 

* No day without a line. 

* * Wives of apostles — epistles. 

MARIAN DeWITT. 
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ELEGY ON JULIUS CAESAR 

Gone! The most noble of Rome, 

The hero of many campaigns 

Whom all joyously welcomed home 

From his sieges, his hardships, his pains. 

Cold and lifeless he lies 
There in the senate hall; 

To the fields of heroes his spirit flies, 

The noblest spirit of all. 

His body once strong and so straight, 
Covered now with his life blood so brave, 

Is feted, but much too late 

As they bear him along to the grave. 

Caesar has bid us good-bye, 

We, less noble brothers of Rome. 

Full many a tear will fall f rom the eye 
When Caesar has gone f rom his home. 

Guy Kitchen. 
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DOMINIC’S RADIO 

OMINIC Danyalski was a thrifty chap. In order to purchase a radio he had 
gone without snuff, one of the bare necessities of life in the opinion of his 
race, for almost a year. Like many others who are inexperienced in 
American ways he had no faith in banks, and since his socks had neither 
toe nor heel in which to hide the treasure, they were out of the question. 
After much mature deliberation he hit upon a wonderful scheme; he would 
from now on save up his small change during the week and on Saturday night would 
have it replaced by a paper bill. A paper bill had numerous advantages; it would fold 
flat and could be placed in the arch of his shoe where it would cover a very painful 
tack, and there would be little danger of losing it. 

After many weeks of privation he had the money to purchase the coveted radio. 
Long before, however, he had selected the radio which he wanted, and consequently lost 
no time in purchasing it. To his notion it was the best value to be had — why, it had 
nine knobs to turn and cost just a little more than some that had only one. 

He proudly carried the outfit home and erected it just as the man in the store 
had instructed him. 

“I vunder if he givva der moozhic now,” Dominic mused as he turned only three 
of the dials (for he was a thrifty chap, you must remember). 

“It giffed moozhic.” 

He danced about the room humming a Russian air which the radio recalled to 
his memory. Suddenly he stopped short. “Vot did you said yett?” he queried of the 
voice on the ether. 

The announcer did not reply, but a tenor voice filled Dominic’s music loving ears 
with “You’re the Cream in My Coffee.” 

“Dot’s it — Ivawffy!” exclaimed Dominic. 

The thought of coffee brought in turn several other meditations to Dominic’s 
mind; he remembered that if he had any coffee he must make it himself. He thought 
how badly he needed a wife, which in turn made him think of his darling little Molly 
Rappaport. His thoughts of Molly gave him a most excellent idea, what a wonderful 
impression all of “them wheels” on the radio would make on Molly. It would show 
her that he- was thrifty, too, for he could get music out of the thing by turning only 
three of “them wheels”, and there would still be six left! Certainly Molly could not 
refuse him now. 

Dominic ran bareheaded down the alley to Molly’s house. He greeted her with, 
“Come quick and have a look vunce!” 

Hand in hand they started back with childish simplicity, and proudly and breath- 
lessly he lead her before the marvelous machine. The wonder was too much; she 
could not speak. 

“Molly,” he whispered, “When you gits married with me, I wants to give you 
dis radio; that’s why I buyed it. Will you done it, Molly?” 

“Aw, shawd awp!” she cried, as she playfully tried to box his ears. 

Dominic dodged the blow in pretended fear. When he dodged, he bumped the 
table with one of his big shoes. The impact was so great that it jarred several of the 
dials out of tuning, and a new station brought in “Don’t Be Like That” — with an en- 
tirely new meaning to them, so that the new radio was completely forgotten for the 
time being. 

WARREN M. SMITH. 
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HUMAN INSIGHT 


AYBE it was the dazzling glint of her red hair in the sunlight, 
maybe it was the mystery of her changeful eyes, or maybe the 
fairies had been present at her christening, and had given her 
this one tribute, this elusive quality of charm. Her skirts 
were too brief, her high-heeled slippers with their frivolous 
and gaudy ribbons were too daring, her fingernails were the cause of un- 
ending admonitions on the part of a usually gentle parent (whose anti- 
oriental tendencies were his only active dislike) , but most of all she was 
too utterly indifferent to the opinions of those whose opinions were usually 
respected. For some unaccountable reason she cared more for her own 
insignificant opinion of herself than the village gossips’ ideas. Yet she was 
charming; no one could deny that, and she was cordially hated by the 
female population of the village; no one could deny that either. 

She had never had a pal among the members of her own sex, and 
had never seemed to suffer any pangs of loneliness on this account. Other 
girls had friends, certain favored beings into whose sympathetic ears 
were pored all the confidences that youth always wishes to make. The 
red haired girl must have had those delicious secrets, those hopes, those 
ideals, too, but again the fairies must have supplied the medium, for she 
was always gay. She had but one friend, if you could call him such, and 
she certainly showed no desire to tell him much of anything, outside of an 
occasional invitation to go home early so that she could watch the beauty 
of the moon without disturbance. He was the answer to any maiden’s 
prayer, as they say, and the other girls never could understand his un- 
changing devotion to her. His name was Jack, the sort of name that prize- 
fighters, boxers, and regular “he-men” have, and he forgot all the assur- 
ance that was his before the throngs that cheered him so wildly on the 
football field whenever this little red-head was near, and he stammered 
and blushed pitiably. Jack wasn’t particularly prone to introspection and 
he excused his peculiar liking for her by the very commonplace statement 
that “she’s queer until you get to know her; then you sorta want to stick 
aroun’.” 

Then Sue came to live in their little town — Sue with the blueness of 
the western sky reflected in her eyes, and with the willing smile that is 
the child of a kind heart. It was inevitable that she should be attracted 
to the girl with the gleaming hair — everyone was, at first — but somehow 
Sue’s interest in the girl was not as fleeting as that of the others had been. 
Sue was piqued by the lovely one’s unconcern and was interested in its 
source; in a vague way she envied her. Sue made a determined effort to 
draw the girl into the crowd of friends who had welcomed her so warmly, 
and, of course, it was futile. 

As the weeks went by she was gradually realizing that she must 
either give up all the other girls, who had such jolly times together or the 
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red-haired girl who simply couldn’t mix. Sue at first made excuses to the 
girl, but somehow she knew that no excuse, however good, could mislead 
a girl whose eyes were so queer, so different, so seeing. 

The girl did not change because the one prospect of a pal had gone 
over to the enemy’s camp. She had never been demonstrative of her 
preference for Sue, and now that it was expected of her to make catty 
remarks about her former friend she merely laughed in her gay little 
way, and the envious and disconcerted rivals saw the glint of her hair in 
the sunlight and the happy, dancing feet that seemed to spurn the earth, 
encased as they were in the stilt-like shoes. 

When Sue announced that she was leaving for the West once again, 
there were numerous farewell parties where tears gushed freely, and 
kisses and promises of lasting friendship were exchanged with a seeming 
sincerity that would have been pronounced superb if displayed behind 
the footlights. The girl with the red hair did not come; perhaps she com- 
muned with the fairies; perhaps she was not invited. 

It was the last day; the sun beat pitilessly upon the town, and it 
was simply too hot for Irene, Katie, and May to come for a last chat with 
Sue. In the white hot glare of the afternoon sun a glint of red, a flash 
of green and a jingle of bracelets heralded the approach of the red haired 
girl. A desultory chat ensued; Sue’s visitor perched upon the steps and 
idly ran her hands back and forth over the row of shining bracelets. 

Sue was bored — she had never cared for this friend — much, but she 
summoned the ambition to maintain at least a semblance of regret when 
the girl finally arose to walk out in the sun again, and probably out of 
Sue’s life. She kissed the indifferent one and looked after her departing 
figure with a whimsical smile playing about her lips. She had hoped that 
the girl would turn and wave, just for — well, for convention’s sweet sake, 
but the brave little thing tripped away with never a backward glance. 
The same disdainful insouciance that characterized her every movement 
was displayed even at the last. 

“Well,” Sue addressed herself, “at last I have developed a human in- 
sight; for the first time in my life I’ve had enough sense to recognize a 
fake friend and to drop her in time.” 

But after all, dear reader, how could Sue know that somewhere a 
girl was crying — crying for very loneliness because she had left their 
town? Anyway, how could she know that that girl was the — gay little 
red head? Human insight? Ah, well — 


Crystal Danielson. 
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RENASCENCE 


The forest knows a bitter plight; 

The creeping sands have hid its face 
With such a lovely shifting grace 
To cloak its grim relentless might. 

New brush and bushes blotch the Dunes 
While insects hum a hundred tunes. 
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VARSITY— 

GORDAN DURAND 
Back Guard 
Senior 


ROBERT PULVER 
Back Guard 
Junior 


THOMAS SMITH 
Center 
Junior 


JAMES HILDRETH 
Forward 
Sophomore 


WALTER SKINNER 
Back Guard 
Junior 


HOMER DUNCAN 
Forward 
Freshman 
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LEROY BOWMAN 
Forward 
Junior 


THEODORE LECOMPTE 
Forward 
Senior 


PHILIP WHITE 


Center 

Sophomore 


LLOYD EDINGER (Captain) 
Running Guard 
Senior 


JOHN MILLER 
Back Guard 
Junior 


HERSHEL SEYMOUR 
Forward 
Senior 
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BOYS’ RESERVE 

Top Row— Barr (Assistant Coach), Gray (Manager), Robert Humphrey, Alfred Rader, 
Raymond Falls, Bernard Dye, David La Rue, Devon Lemster, Jack McNay, 
Charles Rickard, Kenneth Stanton, Harry Duncan, Brown (Coach). 

Bottom Row— Jack Miller, Robert Ruge, John Wise, Robert Pulver, Thomas Smith, 
Homer Duncan, Robert Moltz, Eugene Pauley. 

VARSITY SUMMARY 


The 1928-’29 basketball season was very successful. Fourteen out 
of twenty-two games were won. We finished in fourth place in the big 
fifteen conference and won the sectional for the fifth consecutive year. 
We lost the regional to the strong Horace Mann team which later went 
to the semi-finals in the State Tournament. Starting the season with 

only two regulars from 
last year’s squad we were 
defeated in the opening 
game by Hobart. From 
then on our playing be- 
came better. The cli- 
max was reached with 
the defeat of Emerson 
and Goshen. It would 
seem that next year’s 
squad should be better 
than this year’s. Only 
four men, LeCompte, 

Edinger, Durand and 
Seymour, are lost by 
graduation. 

Melvin Stinchfield 
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TRACK 

Row 1 (Top) — Mr. Brown (Coach), Terry Billings, Benj. Schenck, Langdon Murvihill, 
Vernon Bond, Theo. LeCompte, Marquis Murvihill, Hershel Seymour, Philip White, 
Arthur Erickson, Butler Lindall, Paul Burns, Warren Anderson, Charles Rickard, 
Mr. Barr (Coach). 

Row 2 — Maynard Ealing, Gerald Pence, Alfred Rader, David LaRue, Harold Keehn, 
John Miller, James Spooner. 

Row 3 — Gerald Dickson, Devon Lemster, Myron Smith, John Wise, Ray Warner, 
Gilbert Holt, Harold Johnson, Liston Gott, Perry Sisson. 


BASEBALL 

Row 1 (Top) — Donald Coash, Leon Jones, Hershel Seymour, Theodore LeCompte, 
Jim Hetzel, Robert Lannin, Homer Gray. 

Row 2 — Mr. Brown (Coach), William Skinner, Robert Ruge, Frank Bowman, 
James Hildreth, Leonard Lindholm, Richard Dowdell, Arthur Raelson. 

Row 3 — George Shau, Victor Johnson, Eugene Pauley, Walter Skinner, Victor Tilton, 
Ernest Knapp, LeRoy Bowman, John Miller. 
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BOYS’ 

SCHEDULES AND RESULTS, 1928-1929. 

VARSITY 



Date 

Opponent Where 

Score 

Won or Lost 



Nov. 23 

Hobart 

Here 

21-12 

Lost 



Dec. 2 

Plymouth 

Here 

34-26 

Won 



Dec. 7 

Michigan City 

There 

50-22 

Won 



Dec. 8 

Englewood 

Here 

42-14 

Won 



Dec. 14 

South Bend .. 

Here 

24-20 

Won 



Dec. 21 

Horace Mann 

There 

46-22 

Lost 



Dec. 28 

Mishawaka 

There 

37-21 

Won 



Jan. 4 

Whiting 

Here 

33-25 

Won 



Jan. 11 

East Chicago 

There 

27-51 

Lost 



Jan. 12 

Nappanee 

Here 

37-27 

Won 



Jan. 18 

Froebel — 

There 

38-30 

Lost 



Jan. 25 

Elkhart 

There 

28-25 

Lost 



Feb. 1 

LaPorte 

Here 

32-31 

Won 



Feb. 8 

Hammond 

There 

32-26 

Lost 



Feb. 9 

Emerson 

Here 

33-30 

Won 



Feb. 15 

Goshen 

Here 

31-25 

Won 



Feb. 22 

Emerson 

There 

34-26 

Lost 



) 

BASKETBALL RESERVES 




Nov. 23 

Hobart 

Here 

16-10 

Won 



Dec. 2 

Plymouth 

. Here 

15-13 

Won 



Dec. 8 

Crisman 

Here 

20-7 

Won 



Dec. 14 

South Bend Reserves ... 

. Here 

13-20 

Lost 



Dec. 21 

Horace Mann Seconds. 

There 

14-13 

Won 



Jan. 4 

Whiting Reserves 

. Here 

24-7 

Won 



Jan. 11 

East Chicago Reserves. 

There 

24-23 

Lost 



Jan. 12 

Boone Grove 

. Here 

19-13 

Won 



Jan. 18 

Froebel Reserves 

Here 

31-17 

Lost 



Feb. 1 

LaPorte Reserves 

. Here 

16-12 

Lost 



Feb. 2 

LaCrosse 

Here 

15-9 

Won 



Feb. 9 

Emerson Reserves 

. Here 

24-20 

Lost 



Feb. 22 

Emerson Reserves 

There 

39-31 

Won 
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GIRLS’ SCHEDULES AND RESULTS, 1928-1929. VARSITY 


Date 

Opponent 

Where 

Score 

Won or Lost 

Nov. 23, ’28 

Washington Township 

.. Here 

18-9 

Won 

Dec. 1, ’28 

Argos 

... Here 

11-27 

Lost 

Dec. 14, ’28 

Crisman 

Here 

19-20 

Lost 

Jan. 4, ’29 

Plymouth 

. There 

15-9 

Won 

Jan. 11, ’29 

Argos 

. There 

10-20 

Lost 

Jan. 18, ’29 

Plymouth 

Here 

17-18 

Lost 

Feb. 1, ’29 

Morgan Township 

.. Here 

26-10 

Won 

Feb. 9, ’29 

Wheeler 

Here 

25-10 

Won 

Feb. 22, ’29 

Morgan Township 

. There 

25-7 

Won 

Feb. 23, ’29 

Washington Township. 

. There 

29-19 

Won 


SUMMARY 

From the viewpoint of wins and losses, the Girls’ Basketball Team 
enjoyed a fairly successful season. Although the climax of the season, 
the County Tournament, saw us beaten in the finals by the strong Cris- 
man team, nevertheless, the style of game displayed throughout the tour- 
nament was such as to merit and win approval on every side. The out- 
come of the tournament was doubtful enough to hold the interest of every 
spectator throughout. 

The regular season was one of ups and downs. Our strongest rivals 
were Argos, Plymouth, and Crisman. Of these, we were able to defeat 
only one, this being Plymouth, on their home floor on January 4th. The 
Stinchfield-St. Clair combination at forward, Sisson-Powell at Center, and 
Lytle-Snow at Guard, made the Girls’ Varsity a strong, smooth-working 
machine. For the most part, this machine exhibited a maximum of team 
work and a striking minimum of individual “star” play. The high school 
has reason to be proud of this very creditable girls’ team. 
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VARSITY— 

LOIS WORD 
Coach 


KATHLEEN STINCHFIELD 
Forward 
Senior 


MAURINE SISSON 
Running Center 
Senior 


CORDELIA LYTLE 
Guard 
Senior 


DORINNE ST. CLAIR 
Forward 
Junior 


LUCILLE SNOW 
Guard 
Junior 


MARY FRANCES POWELL 
Jumping Center 
Sophomore 


ESTELLA WYMAN 
Jumping Center — Guard 
Senior 
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RESERVE GIRLS’ BASKETBALL 


No girl can more thoroughly demonstrate her interest in and support 
of the basketball team than to come out day after day, straight through 
the whole season for regular practice, usually with no apparent prospect 
of an opportunity to play in a regular game. Yet, this is exactly what a 
large group of girls have done this season. 

The reserves were given one small bit of encouragement when a game 
was scheduled with Boone Grove on January 12. The Varsity team, 
having played the night before, was given a rest and the reserves repre- 
sented Valpo. High School. The score was 30-1 in favor of Boone Grove. 
Aside from this score, the team really made a nice showing, when one con- 
siders the fact that it was its first appearance in a regular game of any 
kind, and the fact that not once had that particular combination of girls 
played together as a team. The real purpose of the game — encourage- 
ment and experience — justified the scheduling of such a contest. The 
reserves were: 


Name Class 

Ethel Babcock Junior 

Alice Frakes Senior 

Virginia Moreland Junior 

Mary Edna Stoner Junior 

Myra A’Neals Sophomore 

Mary Miller Freshman 

Dorothy Bay Freshman 

Harriet Struve Freshman 


Jean Fitzgerald 


Name Class 

Chrystabel Hobbs Sophomore 

Marjorie Jessee Junior 

Eileen Sheets Junior 

Ruth Carlson Junior 

Margaret White Freshman 

Rosemary Blaese Freshman 

Helen Cobb Freshman 

Marian Kinzie Freshman 

Freshman 
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LONE PRIDE 

The sands play hide and ' seek for days, 
Uncover tragic, leafless stumps; 

Neiv leaves appear — pathetic clumps — 

Sad ghosts of thick leaf-laden haze! 

The sands, whose warm embrace they tried, 
Have left them little but their pride. 
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GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 

First Row (Top) — Maryarden Ebersold, Ruth Larson, Charlotte Glover, Alice Frakes, 
Donna Williams, Ruth Sherwood, Helen Nickerson, Selma Lindall, Areola Beier, 
Helen Furgeson, Wilma Beach, Ada Jensen, Marjorie Jessee, Mary Ellen LaRue. 

Second Row — Marian DeWitt, Ruth Darst, Margaret Muster, Mary Louise Kuehl, 
Jean Higley. 

Third Row — Dorothy Bay, Maurine Kinzie, Dorothy Palmer, Linnia Zinn, Estella Agnew, 
Velma Cook. 

Fourth Row — Marjorie Sheley, Alfreda Putman, Genetha Mead, Ernestine Butler, 
Margaret White, Emily Agnew, Mary Alice Gregory. 

Mary E. Stevens — Supervisor 
OFFICERS 

President — Mary Alice Gregory Secretary — Zelma Jones 

Vice-President — Dorothy Palmer Pianist — Dorothy Anderson 

Students interested in music have taken the opportunity to work in 
the glee clubs under the very capable direction of Miss Mary Stevens, 
Supervisor of Music, who has given most generously of her time and 
effort. There has been much favorable comment upon the high standard 
of work achieved by Miss Stevens. 

The Girls’ Glee Club sang three numbers for the February Teachers’ 
Meeting held at the Central Building. 

The combined glee clubs joined with all the pupils of the Valparaiso 
schools in singing Christmas carols at the Boucher Gymnasium on the 
Friday afternoon preceding the Christmas vacation. The light-opera, 
“The Pirates of Penzance,” was the crowning event of the year’s work. 
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BOYS’ GLEE CLUB 

Row One — John Wise, Jean Boyer, Charles Rickard, Wilford Williams, Gerald Pence, 
Howard Brummitt, Arthur Erickson, Herbert Deer, Harold Pence, Raymond Nichols, 
Kenneth Mosher. 

Row Two — Butler Lindall, John Steiner, Michael DeGrazia, William Bosse, 
Eugene DeGrazia, Willard Bosse, George Christy. 

Row Three — Leland Frailey, Franklin Mead, Harold Dreves, Howerth Goetz, 
Victor Johnson, Robert Johnson. 

Row Four— Vernon Forney, Donald Higley, Ralph Nichols, William Chambers, 
Robert Wise. 

Not Pictured — Bennet Bauer, Terry Billings, Aron Bodenheimer, Vernon Bond, 
Clarence Hurley, David LaRue, Clark Lish, James Wharton, Charles Zulich. 

Mary E. Stevens — Supervisor 
OFFICERS 

President — Howard Brummitt 
Vice-President — Butler Lindall 


Secretary — Willard Bosse 
Pianist — Dorothy Anderson 


The Boys’ Glee Club met at seven forty-five Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings, with unusually good attendance. One eighth of a credit is 
given each semester. The boys formed the Police and Pirate Choruses in 
the light-opera, “The Pirates of Penzance,” given by the music depart- 
ment. The highlight in social activities of the Glee Clubs was the Christ- 
mas party held in the high school library on December 7. 
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ORCHESTRA 


First Row (Top)— Michael DeGrazia, violin; Dorothy Anderson, piano; Fay McNeely, 
violin; Sheldon Klein, violin; Lewis Bentley, violin; Harold Pence, baritone; 
Gunnard Neilson, flute. 

Second Row — Jean Boyer, saxaphone; Darwin Whitesell, violin; Viola Dittman, cornet; 
Ethel Alkire, cornet; Lillian Black, violin. 

Third Row — Edward Keehn, drums; Erwood Alkire, cornet; Leon Jones, saxaphone; 
Clarence Hurley, violin; Elizabeth Winship, cello; Mona Eick, violin; Helen Cory, 
violin; Fred Skinner, saxaphone. 

Not Pictured — Howard Betz, cornet; Roland Burkhart, saxaphone; Allen Snyder, 
saxaphone; Adolph Neilson, clarinet; Mary Alice Learning, French horn. 


The orchestra has had a very successful year. It has played for the 
operetta, W. C. T. U. program, Christmas carol service and commence- 
ment. The orchestration work is a subject which gives little credit 
toward graduation; the subject is taken for musical instruction rather 
than for the credit received. 
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OCTETTE 

Top Row — Arthur Erickson, tenor; Raymond Nichols, tenor; Butler Lindall, bass; 
Herbert Deer, bass. 

Bottom Row — Marion Filg'iano, soprano; Mary Alice Gregory, soprano; Marian DeWitt, 
alto; Estella Wyman, alto. 


The Octette was organized at the beginning of this school year, 
under the direction of Miss Stevens, Supervisor of Music. This is the 
first time that there has been such an organization in the music 
department. 

Their first appearance was at the October Teachers’ Party, held in 
the Valparaiso High School library. They also sang in the Senior 
Vaudeville and at the Junior High School benefit show at the Premier 
Theatre. Four members of the Octette went to Indianapolis with their 
supervisor to sing in a State Chorus at the State Teachers’ Conference in 
October. 
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THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 


Richard, a Pirate Chief Herbert Deer 

Samuel, his Lieutenant Jean Boyer 

Frederic, a Pirate Apprentice William Bosse 

Major-General Stanley, of British Army Ray Nichols 

Edward, a Sergeant of Police Butler Lindall 

Mable, General Stanley’s youngest Daughter Mary Alice Gregory 

Kate Charlotte Glover 

Edith Marjorie Sheley 

Isabel, General Stanley’s Daughter Donna Williams 

Ruth, a Practical “ Maid-of-all Work ” Selma Lindall 


General Stanley’s Daughters, Pirates, Police, etc. 


“The Pirates of Penzance,” a light opera, was successfully presented 
on April 4 and 5, by the music department of Valparaiso High School 
under the direction of Miss Stevens. In addition to the above mentioned 
cast the Girls’ and Boys’ Glee Clubs made up the choruses. The proceeds 
of this production were given to the music department. 
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ADAM AND EVA 

CAST 


James King — A rich man whose greatest pleasure lies in 

spoiling his two daughters Wm. Skinner 

Corintha — The type of maid who remains in one family 

a lifetime Crystal Danielson 

Julie DeWitt — King’s eldest daughter whose greatest 

weakness is her admiration for her husband Irmadell Johnson 

Clinton DeWitt — A languid, idle young man, very much 

devoted to his wife Erickson 

Eva King— King’s younger daughter who is exceedingly 

pretty and charming Elizabeth Fyfe 

Aunt Abby Rocker — King’s sister-in-law who delights in 

clubs and conventions Kathleen Stinchfield 

Dr. Jack Delamater — A fashionable young physician with 

a great gift for making himself pleasant to a rich patient Ray Nichols 

Horace Pilgrim — A professional sufferer from insomnia 

who has a rather waspish manner Myron Smith 

Adam Smith — A strange mixture of romance and 

practical common sense Herbert Deer 

Lord Andrew Gordon — An attractive young Scotchman, 
who spends part of his time with his horses 

and part with Eva George christy 


The Senior Play, “Adam and Eva,” was given under the direction of 
Miss Edna Agar on the night of March 22, at the Memorial Opera House. 
This clever play pleased a large audience. The proceeds were used for the 
1929 “Valenian.” 
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HI-Y 

First Row (Top) — Emile Prince, John Wise, Gerald Dickson, Tom Smith, Homer Gray, 
John Miller, Philip White, Hershel Seymour, Herbert Deer. 

Second— Ezra Beach, Wayne Maxwell, Gerald Brown, Robert Pulver, Terry Billings, 
Lloyd Edinger, Wilford Williams, Warren Anderson, Charles Rickard. 

Third — Leonard Lindholm, Jack Miller, Robert Moltz, Gerald Beach, Theodore LeCompte, 
Ray Sawtell, Roy Kittredge, Eugene DeGrazia. 

Fourth— Leonard Grau, Arthur Raelson, Girdon Schultz, Myron Smith, LeRoy Bowman, 
William Philley, George Christy. 

Fifth — Ernest Knapp, Eugene Pauley, Bernard Dye, Maynard Ealing, Perry Sisson. 

OFFICERS 

President— Lloyd Edinger Treasurer— Arthur Raelson 

Vice-President — Jack Miller Guard Geoige Black 

Secretary Gerald Beach Sergeant-at-arms — Theodore LeCompte 

The Hi-Y, organized in 1926 with fifteen members, now has a mem- 
bership of forty-four boys whose enthusiasm continually increases and 
who all co-operate to broaden the field of activities of the organization. 

The purpose of the club is to create, maintain, and extend, through- 
out the school and community, high standards of Christian character. 

During the year the Hi-Y participated in the state-wide Hi-Y Bible 
contest, ran a checkroom at basketball games, at Thanksgiving sent out 
baskets of food to families in need, at Christmas time provided clothing 
for unfortunate children, and once each month the entire group attended 
church. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR PROM 

On May 11, 1928, the Junior-Senior prom was held in the Elks ball- 
room. The hall was decorated in red and buff, colors of the class 
of 28. Jack Doll s orchestra furnished the music. Programs were given 
out by Mahlon Cain, senior president, and Dorothy Dolson. The prom 
was led by Lloyd Edinger, junior president, and Bernice Atwell. 

JUNIOR-SENIOR PICNIC 

The Juniors and Seniors forgot class strife for one day and enjoyed 
themselves at the Junior-Senior picnic held at Blackhawk Beach on May 
19, 1928. The principal amusements were dancing and boating. The 
Seniors of ’28 were defeated by the Seniors of ’29 in a game of in-door 
baseball. 

THE SENIOR CARNIVAL 

The Senior Carnival and Vaudeville was given on the night of Novem- 
ber 30, before a packed house. 

The program was as follows: 

Bob White and his Nightin’ Gals 

Reading Josephine Ford 

Songs _ Senior Octette 

Robert Brady, The Human Bird 

Senior Girls 

The Brownie Tumblers 

Richard, The Wizard Richard White 

Minuet Senior Boys 

Magic ...... Clyde Burns 

Living Pictures 

Dance Greta Garbo and Oscar Dolch 

One Act Play “Puppy Love” 

There were fortune telling booths, and “hot dog” stands. Music for 
the dancing was furnished by Wilford Williams’ High School Orchestra. 

LATIN CONTEST 

Each year Valparaiso High School enters into the State Latin Con- 
test. I p to the time that this “Valenian” goes to press, local, county and 
district contests have been held. The results of the District Contest held 
on March 23, at Rensselaer were as follows: 

Division IB, Helen Cory— First 
Division 1A, William Chambers— Second 
Division 2, Rowell Conklin— First 
Division 3, Mary Edna Stoner— First 
Division 3, Virginia Moreland — Second 

Those receiving first honors were entitled to go to Bloomington on 
April 12, to compete for first honors in the state contest. 

^ hl s speaks well for the Latin department of our high school and 

Miss W elty and Mrs. Thomas may feel proud of the showing their students 
have made. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1928-’29 


September 

4 — Well, here we are again. Ray Nich- 
ols got his seat moved the first 
period of the first day of school. 
Miss McGillicuddy would, wouldn’t 
she? 

5 — Mrs. Foor tells Jack Miller that the 
period immediately preceding 8:35 
is regarded as a study period. Jack 
had never even considered such an 
idea. 

6 — The biology I class is informed by 
Mr. Barr that their tongues are 
fastened so they won’t swallow 
them. 

10 — Harlin Leetz has been wondering 
all along who this Mr. Jessee is. 
Mrs. Foor speaks of him so often. 
Today he finds out. 

12 — Robert Pulver yells across room 102 
to a friend. Mr. Schenck soon dis- 
courages him of the practice. 

13 — The class of ’29, in other words the 
dignified seniors, holds its first 
meeting. 

14 — Miss Weatherwax wonders if her 
civics class had ever heard that one 
should not recite without being call- 
ed on. How could you? 

18 — Sigman Derman induces Mr. Pauley 
to recite “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star” for the benefit of the physics 
class in general and Sigman in par- 
ticular. 

20 — Smith is elected president — of the 
senior class. No, we mean Myron 
Smith, not the Hon. A. Emanuel 
Smith. 

21 — Maurine Sisson informs the civics 
class that among other things 
Charles E. Hughes had been Secre- 
tary of State. Clarence Henderlong 
wants to know what state. 

24 — According to Mr. Barr, Wm. Bosse 
is the most regular eater in the 
health education class. We wish 
to present the candidatecy of one, 
Steve Deckro, who eats a dime’s 
worth of chocolate creams every day 
in the library. 


26 — Senior meeting. We decided to have 
dark blue jackets with gold letters 
for our class. 

27 — Mr. Pauley reverts to his childhood 
days and tries to blow soap bubbles 
for the chemistry class, but he 
seems to have forgotten the tech- 
nique. 

28 — Aha! ! ! ! A half holiday for the 
fair. George Christy says that if 
we were suddenly told to come back 
at 1:00 and march out there, the 
freshmen would show up, and also 
David LaRue. 

October 

1 — Some enterprising wit wrote on the 
bulletin board in room 102, “In 
case of fire, freshies, don’t run, be- 
cause green things don’t burn.” 

2 — “Bill” Allerton mistook his seat in 
English class for a bed and went to 
sleep. Mrs. Foor appointed Eliza- 
beth Fyfe a committee of one to re- 
mind him of his error. 

3 — Joe Kimerer gets down on his knees 
to “Tiny” Skinner. We’re not sure 
why. 

4 — It must be catching! Clarence Hen- 
derlong falls asleep in civics class 
today. Miss Weatherwax kindly 
lets him sleep, but later she informs 
him that he will be the star per- 
former in a recitation after school. 

5 — Mary Jane Harris turns up with a 
broken finger, and Ray Nichols with 
a broken wrist. Looks kind of fishy, 
doesn’t it? 

12 — Columbus Day. Jack Miller takes 
time out this afternoon to go to 
Gary and visit his lady friends. 
Mr. Jessee doesn’t appreciate his 
sentiments. 

15 — The faculty got kind hearted, and 
to counteract the effect our cards 
might have produced let us go 
to the gym at three o’clock to see 
the Marionette Players present 
“The King of the Golden River.” 

23 — Today we get out to hear a speaker 
in the gym. Jack Miller tells 
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Kathleen Stinchfield that she is to 
be called on for an extemporaneous 
speech . Kathleen is all hot and 
bothered until she goes to the gym 
and discovers that Jack was merely 
having his little joke. 

24 — The physics class learns that Mr. 
Pauley has a prejudice against ga- 
rage men. He says he doesn’t trust 
them any farther than he can throw 
a piano. 

26 — Mr. Jessee seems to have started a 
fad. He appears Monday with a 
sore leg. Up to date Lloyd Edinger, 
Charles Rickard, “Jim” Hildreth, 
Robert Pulver, John Wise, and “Phil” 
White have sore legs, too. 

29— “Bill” Allerton, “Ted” LeCompte, 
“Jerry” Beach, and Harlin Leetz 
all came to school wearing green 
ties. This must be a secret organi- 
zation to continue the custom start- 
ed by Hon. Robert Thune. If they 
wear yellow ones tomorrow, we’ll 
know it is. 

November 

1 — Big senior parade. We dazzle the 
under-classmen with our new jack- 
ets. 

2 — Maurine Sisson and Butler Lindall 
surprise the civics class and pull 
down 95’s in a test. They sit idly 
by while the rest of the class takes 
the test over. 

5 — Melvin Stinchfield is elected basket- 
ball manager. Congratulations, 
“Melv.” 

6 — Voting day ! ! ! The seniors do 
their duty and vote. They pass a 
rule that only seniors can wear the 
senior jackets. 

7 — “Billy” Chambers must have sat up 
all night listening to the election re- 
turns. Miss Sieb had to wake him 
up three times in library today. 

8 — Tonight we return to our beloved 
citadel of learning at the ungodly 
hour of 7:15 P. M. in order that 
our dear families and Robert Phil- 
lips may come in and see how our 
school is run. Just as everybody 
is all set to begin, someone with a 
romantic turn of mind — rumored to 
be either John Steiner or John 
Horner — turns off the lights. The 


townspeople wonder if this is a reg- 
ular occurrence. 

9 — Miss Hudson is away for the day, so 
Mr. Schenck finds it necessary to re- 
mind Crystal Danielson and “Kate” 
Forney twice in the same period 
that they really shouldn’t talk while 
typewriting. 

14 — The music class starts studying 
fairy stories connected with a Rus- 
sian composer. Lois Higley asks 
Miss Stevens if she could bring a 
book of Grimm’s fairy stories and 
study that. 

15 — Langdon Murvihill comes to school 
with his face all patched up. Ray 
Nichols wonders if it’s so he won’t 
have so much to wash. 

19 — Snow! Snow! Beautiful snow! Har- 
lin Leetz and “Bill” Skinner are so 
eager to have a snow fight that they 
almost rush right out of physics 
class. 

21 — Hi-Y initiation last night. Several 
of the new members, notably “Ter- 
ry” Billings and Perry Sisson, are 
observed to avoid sitting down 
whenever possible. 

22 — Donald Marshall tells the civics 
class that the 1893 World’s Fair 
was held in White City. Everybody 
believes him but Maurine Sisson, 
who asks why some of the buildings 
were down in Jackson Park. 

26 — “Abe” Black gets to the library af- 
ter P. T. with a whole minute to 
spare. Mrs. Marimon nearly keels 
over with the shock. 

28 — Miss Weatherwax is explaining 
something to Harry Wark and she 
says, “Use the plus sign if you want 
to, but no matter how you multiply 
it, the quotient is always the same.” 

30 — Senior vaudeville brings down the 
roof. A piece of it almost hits 
“Johnny” Wise on the head. 

December 

4 — Howard Brummitt blows himself to 
seven of the new “Linebooks” and 
doesn’t get any studying done all 
day. 

5 — Mrs. Marimon rearranges her libra- 
ry period. She puts all the good 
little boys like Warren Anderson, 
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"Abe” Black, “Kenny” Stanton, etc., 
as far apart as she can. 

6 — Glen Coash has a new idea which 
will revolutionize basketball. He 
brings a chair and sits down to 
shoot baskets. Mr. Brown promptly 
excuses him for the remainder of 
the evening. 

11— Miss Hudson tells “Art” Erickson 
in typing that he has a perfect 
touch. He tries to touch “Billy” 
Philley for fifty cents, but it doesn’t 
go over so good. 

17 — “Eddie” Bosse’s career as a comic 
artist ends abruptly when Miss Sieb 
consigns his masterpiece to the 
waste basket and tells him that he 
should get some studying done. 

18 — Ye old calendar editor gave himself 
a Christmas present by getting 
sick. Consequently there is no cal- 
endar for this week. 

21 — Christmas party and carols. No 
school all afternoon. 

January 

8 — Robert Pulver is glad school started 
again because his girl friend had 
to come back from Chicago. 

10 — Big pep session in the gym. Harry 
Duncan is so engrossed in Mr. Jes- 
see’s eloquent speech that he falls 
over backwards off the top row of 
seats. 

14 — Miss Weatherwax is sick. Of 
course, Elizabeth Fyfe doesn’t wish 
her any bad luck or anything, but 
she does hope that she stays sick in- 
definitely because when she comes 
back Elizabeth will have to take a 
test. 

14 — Final exams. Ouch !!!!!!!! 
Myron Smith invents a new kind of 
arithmetic by which you take 2% 
from 10 and get 8!4. If he can 
just get Mr. Pauley to adopt it, he’ll 
get about 10% more on his physics 
exam. 

16 — “Those whom the gods would de- 
stroy they first make mad.” Mary 
Jane Harris tells Mr. Brown not to 
talk so much because she can’t study. 

17 — Maynard Ealing mistakes the chem- 
istry lecture room for the gymna- 


sium and indulges in a little tumb- 
ling. Of course, “Bob” Pulver did 
his bit by pushing his chair over, but 
we are grateful to Maynard just the 
same — he did look so sweet scatter- 
ed all over the floor. Even Mr. 
Pauley must have thought so, but 
he didn’t express it. 

21 — These freshies must learn that we 
insist on discipline at any cost. To- 
day Mr. Schenck gives Alfreda Put- 
man a front seat in room 102 to 
see if he can keep her from talking 
to Howerth Goetz. 

22 — Roy Kittredge, “Steve” Deckro, 
“Doc” Williams, and Wayne Max- 
well indulge in a little game of rum- 
my this morning in the library. 

24 — Ezra Beach goes to yell practice and 
loses his voice. Mrs. Schenck has 
peace and quiet in her study room 
for the first time. 

25 — The first period this afternoon some 
freshies (of course) mistake the 
telephone bell for the passing bell 
and start to rush out of the library. 
Mrs. Thomas gently but firmly 
shows them wherein they have err- 
ed. 

29 — The English V class comes into the 
library the third period this P. M. 
and presents the student body with 
a map of the world. Sheldon Klein 
makes the donatory speech. Ray 
Sawtell congratulates himself and 
his fellow classmates on their gift. 

30 — Our esteemed president shows his 
sympathy with modern jazz music. 
He “Faws Down and Goes Boom” 
on icy Michigan Street. 

31 — Joe Urschel is dodging all the girls 
now. In some way or other he has 
managed to accumulate a capital of 
73 cents and he’s afraid someone 
will want to marry him for his 
money. 

February 

4 — Reserves go to LaCrosse and win 15- 
9. “Pete” Watt says that if the floor 
was any smaller they’d have to play 
with four men on a side and put the 
referee in the bleachers. 

5 — “Bob” Lytle’s healthy tread (aug- 
mented by heel plates) annoys Miss 
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Weatherwax so much that she re- 
quests him to either wear basket- 
ball shoes or go barefooted when he 
comes to the library. 

6 — “Tiny” Skinner shows her vast 
knowledge of the innerworkings of 
an automobile today. She says she 
doesn’t need a key to start her boy 
friend’s car because it has a self- 
starter. 

7 — Today “us-uns” were requested to 
repair to the gym at the end of the 
third period, and somehow we all 
started to wonder about that pencil 
mark on the radiator and the gum 
under our seat. When the bell 
sounded George Beach Christy was 
seen dashing madly down the hall, 
with his coat clutched in one hand 
and his hat in the other; we watch- 
ed breathlessly by. It’s a sad story, 
friends. Mr. Jessee caught him just 
as our daring hero reached the door. 
“Cheub’s” inventive genius failed 
him and he said he thought it was 
noon. 

11 — Jack Miller turns radio announcer 
in the dressing room after basket- 
ball practice. His first announce- 
ment is “Pint Gray, the golden voic- 
ed tenor, will sing a little ballad 
entitled ‘We All Know There’s a 
Guy Crazier’n Dave LaRue, But 
We Don’t Know Where He Lives’.” 

13 — Try-outs for the senior play. Such 
experienced actors as “Herb” Deer, 
“Bill” Skinner, and Myron Smith 
out-class us amateurs. 

14 — Add embarrassing moments ! ! ! 
“Gordy” Durand leans over to pick 
up a note from “Kate” in room 101 
today, and just as he is about to 
grab it, his seat breaks. “Gordy” 
sprawls on the floor to the intense 
delight of his fellow students. 
Fate’s against you, “Gordy;” true 
love never runs smooth, etc., etc. 

18 — Miss Welty is certainly uncompli- 
mentary. She asks little “Georgie” 
Baker if his feet are so big that 
he can’t keep all of them under his 
seat. And “Georgie” was just try- 
ing to relax and get his little nap. 

19 — Hi-Y sweaters come. The boys look 
very nice in their sweaters. 


20 — Hi-Y sweaters go. The girls look 
very nice in the sweaters. 

25 — Mrs. Foor makes the remark in 
journalism class that by this time 
we have lost our interest in themes 
and compositions. “Herb” Hinkle 
says he lost his when he was a 
freshman. 

26 — Karl Tilton waxes merry in the li- 
brary the third period this afternoon 
until Miss Weatherwax awards him 
a seat right next to her. 

27 — The basketball squad eats with the 
Rotary Club today as their guests. 
Robert Pulver is the chief speaker. 

28 — It’s a good thing Devon Lemster is 
only taking four subjects. He got 
“bawled out” in 100% of his classes 
today. 

March 

4 — We went out in the gym and listened 
to the inauguration of President 
Hoover. A radio was installed 
through the courtesy of Mr. Wm. 
Morris and the Lincoln Highway 
Garage. 

5 — We go out in the gym again. We 
hear a violinist this time. A few 
students with very little school 
spirit — we’re not mentioning any 
names — take advantage of the op- 
portunity and skip school. 

6 — The senior president leads a hard 
life. Today Miss Weatherwax finds 
it necessary to remind Myron of 
what she expects from the presi- 
dent of the senior class, etc., etc. 

7 — Mr. Pauley tells the chemistry class 
what he thinks of bonehead answers. 
Tresa Justice furnishes the occasion. 
When asked what happens when a 
fire extinguisher is turned upside 
down, she says, "The stuff runs 
out.” 

10 — Howard Brummitt carelessly leaves 
his diary lying within our reach. 
We print this extract: — “I wish Ed- 
win Bosse would suddenly become 
enamoured of the desire to see what 
the attractions of the Atlantic 
Ocean are at a depth of three miles 
or so. Such a pest !!!!!” 

11 — These freshies certainly have a lot 
of school spirit. About 60% of 
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them wear V-necked sweaters to 
school. 

12 — We have a newcomer in our ranks. 
H. W. Brummitt uses all his in- 
fluence with Mrs. Thomas to get her 
put next to him in the library, but 
Mrs. Thomas takes her to room 101. 
By which is demonstrated the extent 
of H. W. B.’s influence over Mrs. 
Thomas. 

13 — The thirteenth is John Wise’s lucky 
day. He finds a dollar bill in his 
political economy book. Myron 
Smith and “Skeeter” Boyer immedi- 
ately look through all the books 
they have, but with no success. 

14 — Miss Weatherwax asks her P. E. 
class whether a phonograph playing 
is production. “Ted” LeCompte 
says, “No, it’s reproduction.” 

15 — Irmadell Johnson, one of the stars 
of the senior play, gets the mumps. 

18 — Lloyd Edinger sets out for New 
York, but his car breaks down when 
he gets as far as the Trail Lin, so 
he returns to school. 

1!) — There’s a great deal of absence these 
beautiful spring days. Wonder what 
the absentees do about the “on my 
honor, the true cause of my absence” 
etc. excuse blanks? 

20 — Leland Frailey steals second with 
the bases full this morning in a phy- 
sics test. At least that’s what Mr. 
Pauley calls it. Mr. Pauley also 
warns the class against such things 
as “sitting there without a brain cell 
working and saying, ‘Pencil, do your 
duty’.” 

21 — Mr. Jessee asks us to stay off the 
field to the northwest of the school. 
“Red” Johnson says he’s going to 
wait until dark and then walk across 
it and back twice to make up for 
what he’ll miss on the way to school. 

22 — Senior play! ! ! ! ! Myron Smith is 
discovered to be a great wise crack 
artist. Other members of the cast 
were also present and served as vic- 
tims for his scintillating humor. 

25 — “Terry” Billings in physics wants to 
know how, in a telephone ground 
circuit, an electric current knows 
enough to go back to the right place. 


26 — Members of the operetta cast go to 
Chicago to see “Pirates of Penzance” 
played as it should be played. 

April 

1 — Today is “Mike” DeGrazia’s happy 
day. He proves to be a peerless 
practical joker. The teachers even 
forget Howard Moltz and “Marty” 
Nehring when he struts his stuff. 

2 — Mrs. Foor’s April Fool joke is a day 
late, but it is effective nevertheless. 
She springs a test on her unsuspect- 
ing journalism classes. 

3 — “Sleepy” Bond, “the answer to a 
maiden’s prayer,” after an extensive 
research, announces that he has dis- 
covered that 50% of the married 
people in Porter County are women. 

4 — Operetta. “Herb” Deer, Mary Alice 
Gregory, and Wm. Bosse furnish the 
plot. “Sarge” Butler Lindall with 
his crew of fighting cops, and Maj. 
Gen. Ray Nichols furnish the com- 
edy. 

5 — “Kenny” Stanton pulls a fast one 
in algebra class. He lights his light- 
er and heats his locker key real hot. 
Then he hands aforementioned key 
to George Miller, who sits across 
the aisle from him. George is 
afraid to drop it because of the 
noise it would make, so he just 
holds it. You big brute, Kenny. 

8 — Franklin Mead is going to be a 
commercial expert. Mr. Parr, the 
practice teacher in P. E., asks for a 
representative product from various 
countries. Frank pipes up, “The 
Mexican jumping bean.” 

9 — “Dick” Dowdell flips a coin to see 
what he should do tonight — heads 
he’ll go skating, tails he’ll go to 
Sievers, and if it stands on end he’ll 
go home and study. The coin lights 
in the grass on end, but Dick goes 
skating anyway. 

11 — Hi-Y Banquet. 

26 — Junior-Senior Banquet. 

May 

3 — All County Talent Day. 

10 — Junior-Senior Prom. 

17 — Physical Training Exhibit. 

19 — Baccalaureate Sermon. 

22 — Commencement. John Wise. 
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THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF VALPARAISO 
HIGH SCHOOL 


HE first class to graduate from Valparaiso High School was the 
class of 1874. Professor W. H. Banta was chosen to be the 
head of what might be termed the first Alumni Association, 
but the present organization was started in 1878, with Theron 
Bell serving as the first president. 

There were two members of the class of 1874, Anna R. Skinner, who 
later married A. L. Kellogg, and Grace Ball, later Mrs. James McFetrich. 
Miss Rebecca Bartholomew had finished her school work some place else, 
but came back here and was granted a diploma with the class of 1874. 

The Alumni Association has done much for the school city of Valpa- 
raiso. By providing the first equipment for the Manual Training Depart- 
ment, they probably won the admiration of most of the boys in school. 
The high school library was started by a gift of books from the alumni. 
A large picture of the St. Gauden’s statue of Lincoln was presented to the 
Banta School in memory of the services of Prof. Banta, the first superin- 
tendent of city schools in Valparaiso. 

Several people who, in later life, became prominent citizens, have 
graduated from Valparaiso High School during the half century and more 
since its founding. Samuel McClure, who has gained prominence as the 
founder of McClure’s Magazine, was one of the early graduates. Profes- 
sor Frederic Arvin, of Smith College, and his brother, Neil Arvin, were 
also graduates. 

George Beach was treasurer of the Alumni Association from his 
graduation in 1887 until his death a few years ago, and Beach’s Jewelry 
Store is still the treasury. Franklin Lunbeck is the present president of 
the Alumni Association, and he has for his helpers, Miss Charlotte Burke, 
secretary, and Forrest Jones, treasurer. 
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APPRECIATION 


The Staff and sponsor of the 1929 “Valenian” 
wish to express their thanks and appreciation to 
Mrs. Margarette Ball Dickson, mother of Gerald 
Dickson, a member of the graduating class of 
1929. She composed and contributed the lines 
under the pictures in the scenic section and the 

verses on the insert pages. 

• 

They also wish to express their appreciation 
to the many who have helped, and who have made 
it possible to bring this annual to its completion. 
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BOOSTER LIST 

The merchants listed below are boosters for 
Valparaiso High School. They each contributed 
to the “Valenian,” helping to make it a financial 
success. 

We help those who help us. 

The Seniors of 1929 

1. Block’s Restaurant. 

2. The Fox Studio. 

3. Harvil Brothers. 

4. James and LaForce, Shoes. 

5. Lowenstine Dept. Store. 

6. McCormick — Home Furnisher. 

7. McMahan Grocery. 

8. Meagher’s Drug Store. 

9. Arthur Schneider. 

10. Sievers’ Drug Co. 

11. Specht-Finney Co. 

12. Stinchfield and Fehrman. 

13. J. D. Stoner, Furniture. 

14. Vidette-Messenger. 

15. Wade and Wise, Printing. 
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CONQUEST 


A changing wind swings back the sand 
To bury deep the clustered leaves; 

With wind cut tops, sand interweaves. 
Erect, the limbless monarchs stand. 

The Dunes have won. Silt, rock and wave 
Pile tombs above a forest-grave. 
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OUR TWO HEROES 
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JOKES 


Miss Sieb — Parse the sentence, “Tom 
married Jane.” 

“Bob” Ruge — Tom’s a noun, because 
he’s the name of something; married’s a 
conjunction, because it joins Tom and 
Jane; and Jane’s a verb, because she 
governs the noun. 

MODERN HITS 

The Elsie Song — Elsie You in My 
Dreams. 

The Hotel Song — Hotel Me Where My 
Sweetie’s Hiding. 

The Cheese Song — Cheese the Kind of 
a Girl 'That Men Forget. 

The Police Song — Police Play for Me 
That Sweet Melody. 

The Phew Song — Phew Knew Susie, 
Like I Know Susie. 


Teacher (annoyed by pupil) — I wish 
I could be your mother for just about 
one month. 

Student — Very well, I will speak to 
father about it. 

City Slicker — What does your son do? 

Farmer — He’s a bootblack in the city. 

C. S. — Oh, I see! You make hay while 
the son shines. 

Margaret Wyland — Could you suggest 
something for a girl friend’s birthday? 

Clerk — How about these book ends? 

Margaret — Just the thing! She always 
reads the ends before the beginnings. 


He may have been a ham, but his 
sugar cured him. 


John Wise — What’s become of the In- 
dia rubber man? 

Ray Nichols — Oh, he’s gone up to Sing 
Sing for a stretch. 


The inspector was testing the general 
knowledge of the junior class. Slapping 
a half dollar on the desk, he said sharp- 
ly, “What’s that?” 

Warren Anderson — Tails, sir! 


“Jim” Hildreth — Yes, my uncle has 
contributed a great deal to the raising of 
the working classes. 

“Tom” Smith — Is he a Socialist? 
“Jim” — No, he makes alarm clocks. 


Mr. Pauley — Do you know why I gave 
you such a low grade? 

“Sig” Derman— -I can’t think. 

Mr. Pauley — Good! How did you 
guess? 


“Charlie” Rickard — How do you like 
my moustache ? 

Crystal — It reminds one of a basket- 
ball game. 

Chas.— Why? 

Crystal — Five on each side. 


Father — I’ll teach you to make love to 
my daughter. 

“Gab” Pulver — I wish you would, sir; 
I don’t seem to be making any headway 
myself. 


Izzy — I’m going to get a job in a drug 
store. I’ve been studying now for eigh- 
teen months. 

Dizzy — That’s a long time. Studying 
pharmacy, I suppose? 

Izzy — Nope, learning the names of all 
the candy bars. 


“Roy” Bowman — Mr. Salmon, er — that 
is, er — I would like to — er — I have been 
going with your daughter for five years. 

Mr. Salmon — Well, what do you want? 
A pension? 


Father (speaking to a prospective 
son-in-law) — The one who gets my 
daughter gets a prize. 

Prospect — May I see it, sir? 


Mother — Michael, I’m surprised! Did 
you stick your tongue out at the man 
who just passed? 

“Mike” DeGrazia — It’s all right, mam- 
ma; it was the doctor. 
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Patient — Doctor, how can I repay 
you? 

Doc — By check, money order, or cash. 


Mr. Jessee — How much is 3x and 4x? 
James Wharton — I’d like very much to 
tell you, sir, but I think it’ll do you more 
good if you look it up for yourself. 


She (from a canoe) — What sweet 
sounds come from the water tonight. 

He — Yes, the fish are probably run- 
ning through their scales. 


Homer Duncan — Ought one be punish- 
ed for something one did not do? 

Mrs. Schenck — Indeed not. 

Homer — Well, I didn’t do my math. 


“Abe” Black — I would like some 
chains. 

Clerk — I’m sorry, sir, but this is a 
grocery store. 

“Abe” — How annoying. I understood 
that this was a chain store. 


“Freshie” — I want to put a death not- 
ice in your paper. How much do you 
charge? 

Editor — One dollar an inch. 

“Freshie” — Heavens! He was as tall 
as “Hersh” Seymour. 


“Bill” Philley — There’s going to be a 
big dance at the Union Station tonight. 

Myron Smith — Oh, let’s go. Who’s 
giving it? 

“Bill” — Two trains are going to Char- 
leston. 


First Diner — Why did you tip that 
boy so handsomely when he gave you 
your coat? 

Second Diner — Look at the coat he 
gave me. 


“Chueb” Christy — Where’d you get 
that black eye? 

“Bug” Sisson — It was just a lover’s 
quarrel. 

“Chueb” — Lover’s quarrel? Why your 
girl didn’t give you that, did she ? 

“Bug” — No, it was her other lovers. 


Paul Revere — The British are coming. 
Colonist — What! For breakfast? 


“Kate” Stinchfield — The idea! coming 
to my house to press his clothes. 

“Tiny” Skinner — What’s the trouble? 
“Kate” — Lloyd just called and said he 
is coming right over to press his suit. 


“Stu” — Bill has a new siren for his 
car. 

“Dent” — What happened to the 

blonde? 


“Ozzy” Leetz — How is your car run- 
ning? 

“Bill” Skinner — Not so good. I can’t 
get her throttled down. 

“Ozzy” — How’s your girl? 

“Bill” — She’s the same, thank you. 


Teacher — Abie, how much would $500 
at two percent amount to at the end of a 
year? 

No answer. 

Teacher — Don’t you know that, Abie? 

Abie — Yes, but I’m not interested in 
two percent. 


A Scotchman was leaving on a business 
trip, and he called back as he was leav- 
ing. 

“Good-bye all; and dinna forget to 
take little Donal’s glasses off when he 
isn’t looking at anything.” 


Maurine Sisson — Do you like conceited 
boys better than the other kind? 

“Liz” Fyfe — What other kind? 


Scout Master — You deserve a medal 
for your bravery in rescuing that boy 
who fell through the ice. What prompt- 
ed your actions? 

“Bob” Mitchell — He had my skates on. 


You’ll meet him in the hallway, 

You’ll meet him at tha door, 

You’re bound to meet him somewhere 
From eight o’clock ’till four. 

And when he sees you, he is sure to say, 
“Say, friend, where have you been? 

I’ve looked for you in every room, 

I want to borrow your pen.” 
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ON FIRST LOOKING OVER THE 
NEW CROP OF FRESHMEN 

Oft have I seen the streams of freshmen 
flow 

Into the portals of our dreaded school 
And vainly mill about just like a pool 
Of fish, when months of drought have 
made too low 

The level of the lessening lake. And so 
It is each year; just like a yearling mule, 
As slow to learn. Their former tools, 
the rule 

And pencil box, are scattered as they go 
To racing through the halls with no re- 
gard 

For life and limb, until our principal 
Is met, and does their speed retard; 
From their high perch of joy, a lowly 
fall 

Into the depths of ridicule. A guard 
Against recurrences establish all. 

George Christy. 


STUDENT ALTERNATIVES 

You have two alternatives: Either 
you know enough or you don’t. 

If you do, you have little to worry 
about. 

If you don’t, you have two alterna- 
tives: Either you go to school or you 
don’t. 

If you don’t you have little to worry 
about. 

If you do, you have two alternatives: 
Either you work or you don’t. 

If you do, you have little to worry 
about. 

If you don’t, you have two alterna- 
tives: Either you pass or you fail. 

If you pass, you have little to worry 
about. 

If you fail, you have two alternatives: 
Either you quit or you repeat. 

If you quit, you have little to worry 
about. 

If you repeat, you have two alterna- 
tives: Either you work or you don’t. 

If you do, you have little to worry 
about. 

If you don’t, you have two alterna- 
tives: Either you pass or you fail. 

Et cetera, ad infinitum. 

Phyllis Bailey. 


“He done me wrong,’’ wailed the alge- 
bra problem, as the Freshman handed in 
his exam, paper. 

“Kate” Forney — Who was the unlucki- 
est man in the world? 

“Gordy” Durand — Adam, because he 
couldn’t flirt with Eve and say, “Haven’t 
1 met you before some place?” 


“Ted” — What, your brother fainted at 
the wheel? 

“Ike” Skinner — Yes! The woman sig- 
nalled a left turn, and she turned left. 


Judge — You were reported traveling 
at a speed of sixty miles an hour. 

Prisoner — It was necessary, your 
honor; I had stolen the car. 

Judge — Oh! That’s different. Case 
dismissed. 


“Ezie” Beach wanted to borrow $1,000 
at the bank on his face. 

“On his face?” 

“Yes, on his face.” 

“And how did he come out?” 

“On his face.” 


“Ike” Aylesworth — Are you sure Bill 
loves you, and you alone? 

“Izzy” Garrison — Oh, yes; more then, 
than at any other time. 


“You never can tell,” said the bandit, 
as he shot the only witness to his crime. 


“Ah shuah does pity you,” said a col- 
ored pugilist to his opponent as they 
squared off. “Ah was born with boxin’ 
gloves on.” 

“Maybe you was,” said the other, “and 
ah reckon you’s goin’ to die de same 
way.” 


“Say, do you know a fellow down your 
way with one leg named Wilson?” 

“I don’t know. What’s the name of 
his other leg?” 


Heard the day after visitors’ night: 
“Ted, did you turn out the lights last 
night?” 

“Me? Heck, no! I didn’t have a girl.” 
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Mrs. Thomas translates for her Virgil 
class a part of a sentence which was giv- 
ing trouble. “May he not (nec).” She 
gets no further. It is beyond even a 
modern Latin class to associate Dido and 
“necking.” 


High — I’ve just been to Mac Ander- 
son’s funeral.” 

Hat — Why, is Mac Anderson dead? 
High — Well, if he isn’t we certainly 
played him a dirty trick. 


The height of hard luck in the old 
days was for a Scotchman to get a hair 
cut just before an Indian massacre. 


Sweet young thing — Why are you run- 
ning that steam roller thing over the 
field? 

Farmer — I’m going to raise mashed 
potatoes this year. 


“And do you mean to tell me you 
laughed in the face of death?” 

“Laugh? I thought I’d die.” 


“How big is a tug boat?” 
“What kind of a tug boat?” 
“Oh, a big one.” 

“How big?” 


“OWED” TO GYM 

There’s a bandage ’round my shoulder, 
There’s a “charley” in one limb, 

My hand won’t write, 

One eye’s closed tight, 

’Cause I take Gym! 

There’s a bruise on my right elbow, 
There’s a floor-burn on my chin, 

My back is strained, 

I should be brained 
’Cause I take Gym. 

It goes through you how the teachers 
stare, 

When they see your mass of tumbled 
hair, 

Clothing twisted here and everywhere, 
My, oh me! 

There’s a cut just over my eyebrow, 
There are gaps where teeth have been, 
— The bell just rang, 

I HOPE THEY HANG 
THAT GUY CALLED “JIM”! 

Miss Word. 
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